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ABSTRACT 
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This Issue 



This issue explores the ways language functions 
to help children gain access to meaning as they 
progresF through the educational system. The ar- 
ticles are. written from the perspective of talking 
and writing, the expressive arts; but the receptive 
modes of reading and listening are implied In the 
underlying assumption that all communication is 
interactive. Talking requires a listener; writing, a 
reader. 

Communication in this issue is viewed as more 
than a speaker or writer conveying his or her in- 
tentions to a listener or reader. Rather, it is con- 
ceived as a social interactive process in which 
speakers and writers attempt to link into what lis- 
teners and readers know, want to know, or need 
to know. Tha process requires collaboration be- 
tween participants as they negotiate meanings, 
share Insights and bits of knowledge, and seek 
cpmmon understandings. The result of such inter- 
action is the creation of understandings that are 
different, from the meanings previously held by the 
participants in the communication. Teachers' views 
of knowledge vary as they try to see it through 
their pupils' knowing, and a written text changes 
as it Is read by different people, for different pur- 
poses. *or at different times. 

Education relies on such shared meanings be- 
tween teachers and students, learning resources 
and learners, and students with peers. The authors 
of the following articles explore these and related 
concepts in the contexts of home, primary school 
classrooms, an adult seminar, and the language 
policies of a school system, The over-arching pur- 
pose is to further understandings about how lan- 
guage functions fdr children as they strive for 
success in school 
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Roger W. Shuy 



Language as a Foundation^for Education: 
The School Context 



A few yearn ago a New York' psychiatrist did an 
informal survey of his fellow psychoanalysts' beliefs 
and attitudes toward the techniques of their profes- 
sion. One question, in particular, was significant for 
our purposes: ''What are the tools available to' 
analysts as they deal with their patients?" Not one 
of the psychiatrists surveyed included language as 
a tool. The psychiatrist who conducted the survey 
was astonished by this for he considered language 
to be their major tool. 

Often the things closest to us are the most 
invisible. Virtually every activity of life is conducted 
In language, yet we seldom recognize language as 
an important medium for delivering service in de- 
partment stores or dry cleaning establishments, for 
delivering medical care in hospitals or doctors' of- 
fices, for determining justice in the courts or, sadly 
enough, for educating our children. In these, and 
in all other activities of life, language is the essential 
founfdation for exchanging information, offering 
opinions or advice, determining the facts upon which 
decisions are made, reouesting the unknown, and 
even reasoning through personal or abstract 
problems. 

It is the language foun{clation for education that 
Js the focus of our attention here. Education is to 
be given credit for recognizing small glimmers, from 
time to time, of the fact that learning relies heavily 
on language. The journey toward understanding this 
fact, howeve**, has been ponderously slow and dif- 
"flcult, not sImnJy because of "the invisibility of the" 

Roger W, Shuy is protossor 0/ linguistics at Georgetown 
University, 



subject, but also because of the false inform^atlon. 
incomplete knowledge, and' stereotypes of language 
which educators inherit and pass along to future 
generations with discouraging faithfulness. 

In the *40s and '50s. the major task of the few 
linguists who were concerned about the language 
foundations of education was to dispel the mar- 
velously inaccurate information about language that 
was generally held. English is not a Latin language, 
two negatives do not make a positive, dictionaries 
are not the final arbiters of usage. English does 
not have six tenses of verbs and five cases of. 
nouns. 

In the '60s, more subtle tasks were our man- 
date. Dialect differences do not signal inferiority; 
bilingual children are not crippled by their bilin- 
gualism; language change, like physical change, is 
a sign c1 life, nof a step toward linguistic destruction 
and chaos. 

In the '70s and '80s. the language foundations 
of education became more proactive and less re- 
active. The task of linguists shifted from putting 
out the fires of false information and stereotypes 
to that of addressing the issues of incomplete in- 
formation. This, became possible as new research 
and theory about language developed and matured. 
In the '40s and 'SOs. linguists worked a great deal 
on phonology and morphology and naturally at- 
tempted to apply this knowledge to reading and 
language learning. As result, well meaning mon- 
' strositles such as"^the linguistic approach to read-" 
ing" were born. Decoding was the major area of 
linguistic application to reading, since letter-sound 
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correspondences canne closest to the linguists' work 
on phonology and morpiiology. Language teaching 
focused on pattern-practice drills, largely for the 
same reason: What was known about linguistics fit 
this type o1f application. 

In the '60s, linguistic theory and research turned 
inward. The Chomskyan revolution turned the at- 
tention of linguists to syntax, a promising alrea of 
application to education, but turned its back on 
application in general. The new theory was abstract 
and difficult. It demanded a commitment of energy 
and time that few educators could affori/Linguis- 
.tics was getting its theoretical house in order and 
it had little time to worry about related fields. But- 
even within linguistics, a sort of Counterrevolution 
was taking place. As the theoretical focus more 
and more removed itself from the non-linguistic 
worid, a number of linguists chose a concurrent 
path. Accepting the good brought about by the 
advances in syntactic theory, these linguists, ^- 
ciolinguists and ethnographers in particular, at- 
tempted to ground the new information^ojeal-llfe 
settings. The key concepts bec^ime context, nat- 
ural, functional, variability along a continuum, etc. 
Then, in the '70s, sociolinguists were also joined 
by theoretical linguists who began to think about 
language'units larger than a sentence, They began 
to ask questions about meaning, a long neglected 
concept, and began to distinguish semantic word 
meaning from contextual discourse meaning. ' 

This gradual development of language knowl- 
edge, from phonology, to morphology, to syntax, 
to discourse, paralleled by a gradual development 
from form to function, now places language knowl- 
edge in a position to be most helpful to educators 
and students alike. Without forsaking the smialler 
units of language, linguistics has added the larger 
units as a part of its universe of knowledge. In 
doing so, the language knowledge base has added 
a macro picture to its former micro image. By its 
concern wlth^ discourse, spoken or written, it has 
become holistic rather than reductionist and, at last, 
it has much to say about children's writing, class- 
room oral interactic », and even testing. 

It is not entirely the fault pf educators that 
most of their understanding of 'language consists 
of the forms of language. The forms of language 
were, urttil very recently, the basic stuff of linguistic 
analysis. As noted earlier, linguists analyzed the 
forms of the sound system, the forms of the mor- 
[bholbgy, and the forms of the sentence. If this Is 
what linguists thought language consisted of, why 
would one expect educators to think differently? In 



any case, tne forms of lahguage fit nicely into the 
general form-oriented approach to teaching. Cur- 
ricula were built on a basically reductionist^princlple; 
that is. the^belief that things such as reading and 
writing can be best learned by taking small bits at 
a time, a synthetic approach. These small, isolated 
bits were then combined, one after the other, and 
put together as the events called reading and writ* 
Ing. In practice, this learning to decode (the smallest 
units of language) precedes learning to read words 
which, in turn, precedes learning to read sentences. 
. The analogy to writing Instruction is obvious. First 
write words, then write phrases, then write sen- 
tences, then write paragraphs. 

In sharp contrast to the synthetiMPproach is 
the analytic system, championed by Immanual Kant, 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, and other philosophers. In 
which it is felt that the best way to find out how 
things work Is to start with an entire context, the 
relevant whole, and to help children actively con- 
struct the focys of their world with as many of the 
clues available to them as possible. The approach 
has been called constructivism by those who es- 
pouse It (Wagoon, 1977). Constructlvlsts take social 
context into consideration when analyzing their data 
whereas reductionists^ believe In isolating the be- 
havio'' from such contexts In order to reduce the 
complexity of the task. The question then becomes, 
how simple is it to process an isolated fact? Con- 
versely, how complex Is It to see the same fact In 
its natural context? The following example may 
illustrate better. . 

Suppose a chlld^ls given a new word, gorp/es, 
to read. The word has never been seen before. 
The goal Is to understand the meaning of this word. 
The two approaches differ as follows: 

Reduction ist Stimulus: gorples 

1. Decode letter-sound correspondences 
g/g/, o /ow/, r/r/, p/p/, 1/1/, 

2. Generalize -es Inflection either as a noun 
plural or as a verb, third person, singular 

3. Pronounce word 

Result: Word pronounced, meaning unknown 

Construct Ivist : Stimulus: / saw seven yellow 

gorples growing in 
the garden, 

1. Use context clues to establish that 

a. These things grow in gardens (probably 
flowers or vegetables) 

b. There are seven of them (number could 
Indicate flowers) 
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=c. They are yellow (rfiore likely flowers than 
vegetables) 

2. Use context clues to establish gorples as 
noun plural 

3. Use decoding skills (as in reductionist ap- 
proach), if ndbessary 

Result: Important cpntext cities to meaning 
give significant help to knowing 
meaning. 

It is clear from the above example that considerably 
more information is available through the|||^nstruc- j 
tivist rather than the reductionist approach. In this 
• case, the linguistic context of the word in question . 
is tfje carrier of such informaton. The more clues 
given, the better the j^nderstanding of meaning. 

* Serious doubt must be cast on an approach which 
^removes such information in an effort to be^simple. 
> 'Taking the reductionist-constructivist contro- 
versy a step further, we can ask what bpnefit can 
there be to a student whon the focus of our in- 
struction is on the forms of communication rather 
than on the functions or goals of the communica- 
tion. Wouici medical schools train, physicians only 
in the social skills of doctor-patient communication 
without giving instruction in the scientific basis for 
such delivery? Absolutely not. But education has 
been beset by an argument which goefs like this. 
"It is necessary to be socially correct in language 
use. Therefore, if a child makes an error of form,, 
it should be corrected. Such correction is what 
language teaching is all about." What this argument * 
leaves out is the fact that »^ is also necessary to 
have something to say. It is necessary to reason 
clearly. It is necessary to use language to get things 
done. Then, it is necessary to speak or write lan- 
guage acceptably. 

Going back to our medical school model, it Is 
necessary to know what the human body and mind 

^ are like. It is necessary to know the medications 
and procedures necessary to heal people. Then, it 
is necessary to know how to deliver that service 
effectively and appropriately. According to a recent 
report of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, there is in medical school an overbalance of 
focus on techical training and a tremendous lack 
of training in how to deliver it (*^New Medical School 
Directions," 1982). In education, the reverse is true. 
There is a tremendous emphasis on appropriate 
language form, but extremely little on communi- 
cative purposes. If language is the foundation fer- 
education, the curriculum and Instruction models 
cannot provide only part of the picture. 



Perhaps the problem stems froni the fact that 
we have not defined communicative purposes well. 
Why do^ children talk? To* get things done. A baby 
cries to get fed, get a diaper changed, or to get 
held. If the cry is heard, the parent soon learns 
which of these ambiguous meanings was intended. 
Eventuf'V the baby learns to use langauge to ac- 
complish this same goal. Whether the baby's com- 
munication is a cry, a single word, ''.milk," or a 
complete sentence, "Mommy» I want milk," the 
function 's the same. Function, as thrt| example, 
illustratejj, precedes form. We all use language pur- 
posefully to get things dor\e. 

If thi§ is why children talk, why do they write? 
Probiably not for the same reasons, at least not in 
most schools. Students write in response to the 
teacher's demand to write. They do not write to' 
accomplish a personal goal, as they do with talking. 
Their writing, in short, is neither self-generated nor 
functional. Since it is neither self-generated nor 
functional, it is also not likely to be natural. Not 
being natural, it is also unlikely to be .contextually 
relevant. That Is, student writers write on demand 
about topics they don't origina^te, to unknown au- 
diences, for purpose not their own, while sitting at 
desks or tables in classrooms, under supervision, 
during specific hours of the day. 

Why is there such a contrast between the func- 
tional, natural, self-generated, and contextually rel- 
evant chjiracteristics of talk and writing? Probably 
because we learn to talk out of school while we 
learn to write in school. And why should the non- 
school/school context make such a difference? (a) 
Because school language is viewed as a reduc- 
tionist activity; (b) because school language begins 
with a focus on form rather than function; (c) be- 
cause school language Is teacher-generated, not 
student generated; (d) because school language, 
like tests, wrenches'the child from the natural con- 
%te)€tnd creates an. artificial one; (e) because school 
writing begins at a level o^ formality that talk does 
not require; (f) because school language inherits a 
tradition which argues that everything a child writes 
must be evaluated. These differences form the basis 
for the rest of this paper. As we begin the analysis 
of each point, however, we keep in mind the con- 
trast between how children learn to talk in their 
native language, outside the school context. In com-'' 
parlson to how we teach them, In the school, to 
write that same language. The research evidence 
— pfesente€t4we is, ift-^aeh-eas0rB-€ouMer-6xampie 
to the way things are typically done. They are 
counter-examples because in each case the instruc- 
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tor has an innate belief that language is a con- 
structMst activity, that function is more crimary 
than form, that language must be primarily self- 
generated, that language must be contextually rel- 
evant, and that ndt everything a child says, reads, 
or mixes is subject to evatuatid or correction. 

Language in a constructivift, not 
reductionist activity. 

Many Scholars have recently criticized research 
which clairhs to interpret the intelligence of minority 
children, stating that such vjork isolates the factors 
^eing studied from their'social context. Even more 
recently, the generally Mower scores of blacl^ stu- 
dents oh the SAT has. been in a broader context 
of socioeconomic bacl^ground. By reducing the be- 
havior on intelligence or aptitude test data to its 
most elementary parts, researchers have consist- 
ently overlool^ed thejeat factors which account for 
the substantive differences. These factors were lost 
by the reductionist approach to the problem. The 
reduced facts were still there, but their "interpre- 
tation was skewed by other facts which were no\ 
taken into account. 

In learning to reacb tor example, children ac- 
quire the rather simple ability to relate letters to 
sounds. Doing this is not an evil activity. In fact it 
might well prove helpful in many ways, especially 
learning to spell. Where reading instruction goes 
awry is the same place false SAT interpretations 
went wrong. By reducing learning to read to a rigid 
sequential decoding-first approach, as virtually all 
commercial reading programs do, schools fall into 
the reductionist fallacy. 

In academics we, are too often overconcerned 
with consistency and reliability and top unconcerned 
about the validity of what we are being reliable 
about. Our research often' demonstrates this over- 
sight. We quantify unquantifiable data, run statis- 
tical tests of significance, and conclude that we 
. have reliable results. The danger of such an ap- 
proach is that it seriourty underestimates the ability 
'and potential of children's minds. Far too niany 
linguists are overconcerned about being theoreti- 
cally consistent, that is, true to whatever theory 
they rally around when, in fact, different linguistic 
theories may have different strengths and capabil- 
ities for addressing diffef:ent problems. 

What education leaves out of the equation is 
that several theories may be operating at the same 
. time or4liat ditfefent t^ories are appt'opriate -for 
different aspects of th^ learning activity. Immanuel 
Kant first set forth the distinction between the an- 
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alytical approach as explicative and the synthetic 
approach as expansive. Wittgenstein latef elabo- 
rated on this distinction and concluded that the 
best way to discover how the mind functions is by 
taking into account the total context in which such 
functioning takes place (Wittgenstein, 1953). The 
analytic approach reveals a set of rules that are 
being constructed by learners who come to know 
the world by actively constructing it, and this ap- 
proach has come to be known as constructivism. 
However logical it may be to believe that children 
need to have the elements of reading or wridng 
chopped up into little pieces in order to learn, the 
reductionist perspective underestimates the fantas- 
tic abilities these same children exhibited when they 
did not use a reductionist approach to learn to 
speak their native language. 

Videotapes of 18-month-old children, for ex- 
ample, show children doing such things as uttering 
••k,k,k," while moving their foot back and forth 
(Woltfam'^ 1962). Without the videotape, we might 
conclude, erroneously, that the child is learning to 
say the initial sound, k, and that the reductionist 
approach is justified. But the entire context shows 
the child's foot actually kicking at the same time 
he utters the /c sounv The linguistic question then 
becomes, "What is a word" or, for that matter, 
"What is a sentence." "K" in this context, given 
the speaker, is the equivalent of a meaningful verbal 
symbol. The context defines it in a way quite dif- 
ferent from the reductionist impression that only . 
individual sounds are being uttered. 

If children learned to read and write in the same 
constructivist way they learned the more complex 
task of speaking their mother tongue,- the reduc- 
tionist view of language, which breaks big things 
down into little things and removes all comprehen-, 
sive clues that social and linguistic context provides,^ 
is at war with their natural .learning strategies. 

In language, function Is more primary than form. 

Laarners need to get things done with lan- 
guage, not prove how correct they can be with its 
forms, To do this, learners need to attend not just 
to the forms of language, but also to the functions. 
To attend to functions, one has to take into con- 
siijeration such contextual concerns as audience, 
topic, setting, gehre, and intention. Korm is acquired 
largely In order to communicate function and with 
increasing awareness of its complexity and 
-.significance^ - — - — - 

We know little about how the strategies of- 
revealing language functions are acquired, but it 
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seems clear that the functions themselvos are uni- 
versal. For example, requesting, clarifying, com- 
plaini.ng, accepting, directing, denying, refusing, and 
all the sequencing functions such as opening, con- 
tinuing, getting a turn, interrupting, and closing ap- 
pear to be availablo to all languages and ages. The 
various strategies used to reveal such functions^ 
are, however, more developfnentally realized. From 
experience it is apparent that not all strategies for 
expressing functions are learned by all people and 
that learners' ability to acquire form may eventually 
by-pass their ability to acquiro functions or appro- 
priate strategies for realizing the functions. 

Oddly enough, language functions and the var- 
ious strategies of revealing them are not taught 
and yet th^y are clearly learned. Even pre-^chool 
children learn, to get a turn, to refuse, and many 
other useful langauge functions without any con- 
scious instruction. 

If these generalizable functions of language are 
important to bo learned it is obvious that it would 
behoove us. to discover what they are. There are 
many ways in. which this could be done. We could ^ 
ask people (teachers, students, others) how they 
use language to get things done. This is inefficient, 
however, since most people are unaware of how 
they use language as they use it. In addition, the 
science of language analysis, until very recently, 
has not itself had very effective ways of describing 
language use.'' Studies .of cohesive ties get at part 
of what it means to be a good speaker or. writer, 
but only to the extent that language can be seen 
to hold together well or bp cohesive (sequencing 
or referencing functions). It seems thatihere ought 
to be more than this. None of the current methods 
of language analysis really gets at functions in a 
way that will provide some basis for comparative 
study. None of the traditionally used methods of 
language analysis can tell us in any broad way how 
writers or speakers lise language to get things 
done. 

What are these other functions? In an effort 
to discover them, I examined the corpus of written 
text in Staton's NIE supported Dialogue Journal 
Project (Staton, Shuy, Kreeft, & Mrs. R [pseud.], 
1982). This body of data consists of some 4600 
- pages of the daily writing of 26 students in one 
.Los Angeles sixth grade classroom as they wrote, 
each day, to their teacher and as the teacher wrote, 
each day, back to them. A sample of two weeks 
of these dialogue Journal entries was selected in 
both the fall and spring terms and the functions 
used by ten of the students and the teacher were 



analyzed. The ten children were determined on the 
basis of their potential for representing the range 
of dialogue journal writing and development. 

While the full significance of a functional an^'fy- 
sjs such as this cannot be dealt with here/fsee 
Shuy, 1982), some general aspects can be dis- 
cussed. The children in this sample^ use "far more 
language (unctions in their dialogue joucnal writing 
than they dbln essay writing, which, by definition, 
primarily calls for reporting facts and opinions. Dia- 
logue Journal writing, therefore, offers an area for 
practicing important language functions which tra- 
ditional school writing never taps. Second, dialogue 
journal writing is much closer to spoken language 
in function and form than. any other kind of writing 
available for scrutiny.^ Since it is like oral language, 
it serves as a bridge between what children already 
have learned to do, talk, and what they are learning 
to do, write. Third, the freedom to use stich func- 
tions as complaining, promising, evaluating, and 
asking quesiiqns, opsns ihe duortu ihe uevelop- 
ment of rational argumentation, for if these func- 
tions are to be felicitous, they must give evidence 
for their intended goals. In this data, Stafon was 
able to demonstrate the actual development of rea- 
. soning ability throughout the school year Otaton 
3t.al., 1982). 

Language must be primarily self-generated. 

This is one of the most obvious, but apparently 
invisible, characteristics of written and spoken lan- 
guage. Somehow schools have come to believe that 
if we can put words into the mouths of our students 
we will be teaching therti to -talk or write. Once" 
again, we need to do little more than look to the 
infant language learner for counter-examples., The 
first utterance of a newborn baby is thought to be 
a cry, but a good case can be made that this 
utterance actually functions as a complaint. The 
newborn's cry may well have the underlying sen- 

' tence form of "I don't like it out here.'' However 
this Is interpreted, the fact is that the utterance^s 

^ self-generated. From this point on, humans talk, or 
attempt to talk, almost entirely because they want 
to, and about things that are important to them. 

- This is not to say that Iif6 never gives us occasions 
to have to talk about things we do not want to 
talk about. Children are made to recite. Teachers 
do ask test-type questions. It is when children start 
school, in fact, that the self-generatedness of lan- 
guage begins to^ be replaced with teacher-gener- 
atedness or school-generatedness. Topics'' are 
selected for students to talk about, write about, or 
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read about. This is not an evil, activity in itself, but 
it does run counter to the essential reason why 
language hiad been used in contexts other thatj 
school. 

Of the language functions noted earlier; the 
school writing and talking context traditionally pro- 
vides few opportunities for children to respond to 
information questions (those for which the teacher 
does not know the answer), to predict future events, 
to complain, to give directives to evaluate, to offer, ^ 
to promise, and oddly enough, to ask Information 
and opinion qijesiions. 

The language function of complaining will serve 
as an illustration.^ln the final report to NIE, Analysis 
of Dialogue Journal Wrifing as a Communicative 
Event (Staton et-al., 1982f, the value of complaining 
both socially and cognitlvely is discussed. By per- 
mitting and even encouraging student complaining 
in the dialogue jpwrnals, the teacher enables the 
students to feel ' socially and personally enfran- 
chised, to present their points of view on self- 
generated topics that are important to them, and 
to establish a personal voice. Cognitiyjely, the teacher 
uses the complaint to help the students to learn- to 
think clearly, to presdnt evidence and support for 
their positions, and to be relevant (Shuy, 1982). 
Drawing on research in speech act theory, the. 
analysis of atudent complaints revealed the devef*- 
,ppment of rational thinking through the complaint 
structure throughout the school year. Some children 
vvere able to offer felicitous' complaints (demon- 
strating conflict, giving new information, providing 
an evidential account) on interpersonal topics, but 
not on academic topics. Some never got beyofid 
the middle states of felicity during the year. The 
range of felicity for the obqiplaints offered by the 
student sample was from 85 'percent to 15 percent. 

For example, the common complaint, "Math is 
boring," is infelicitous because it does not provide 
new information and it does not offer an evidential 
account. It does little nripre than .infer a conflict of 
some sort. In sharp contrast -is the complaint of 
Annette, one of the more felicitous complaipers: 
Ever^ time the ball gets lost or goes, over the , 
fence Gordon blames it on me and says that -r^ 
I'm the ball monater and then I should take 
care of the ball. Then when the ball suppose 
to be taken out he says that he's the ball 
monater. And I'm only substitute ball monater. 
(Shuy, 1982) 

Conflict is clearly demorvstratod, new information is 
^iven. an evidential account is offered, and the 
perlocu^ ^ry eifect is to be convincing. 
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The point of this illOstration of complaining is 
twofold. Firsts the topic selected and the language, 
used are totally self-generated. Annette is using 
language to get things done— things she wants to 
get done. Second, the illustration shows that ra- 
tional thinking can be accomplished and developed 
in contexts other than classroom essays and on 
topics other than academic ones. The teacher uses 
thd everyday lives of her students as a teaching- 
lear'nihg event. When infelicitous complaints occur,' 
the teacher rarely ignores them until they are' pre- 
sented in a felicitous manner. More commonly, she 
asks questions intended to draw "but the necessary 
conditions of .felicity, especially the* condition of 
giving, an evidehtial account. 

'The reason this language can be self-generated 
at all Is that the communication is between two 
people. It is interactive, requiring ^pr providing the 
opportunity for both seff-generatecT- topic introduc- 
tions and self-generated responses. Ttie self-gen- 
eration of topics is obvious from all we know about 
everyday conversation.^ The self-generation of re- 
sponses is made possible by the fact that the 
teacher's questions are information questions (those 
for which the corredt answer is not already known) 
rather than elicitation questions (those for which 
the teacher Knows the answer before she asks it). 

Language which is interactive is language which 
replicates natural conversation. Being interactive, it 
opens the door to self-generatedness. Being self- 
generated, it can be functional, freeing the speaker 
or writer to use it to get -things done. Being func- 
tional, it can be used to know the world and to be 
actually constructing It as one goes along. 

Language must be contextually relevant 

To this point It should be clear that any effort 
to segment concepts such as constructivism, func- 
tionalism, self-generationism, and' contextual rele- 
vance is doomed to failure. For the sake of 
convenience, I have"^rled to list them separately, 
more from the influence of a reductionist pedagogy 
than from any holistic realism. Already I have used' 
context to define constructivism, functional, and 
seif-generated. Now I purport to be able to defln6 
it in isolation, a ridiculous notion at best. But per- 
haps out of a false sense of academic purity, some 
divisions are necessary. Four types of context Il- 
luminate, language and servafr^s a foundation for 
understanding it: (a) linguistic context; (b) social 



context; (c) situationral context, and (d) physical 
context. All four types of conWt are crttlcally im- 
portant foundations for languagX^irr the schools. 
The. development of sociolinguistics has been 

• evidence of the growing concern for context. We 
havetilways known that context contributes heavily 

% to language development. It is only recently, how- 
ever, that we have begun to specify the aimensions. 
of context enough to begin to show how ifvactually 
works. Gumperz and Herasimchuk (1975), in their 
^. study of. tecoher-student interactions, show^that 
children make use of a number of variables such 
as task expectancy, role differences, and previous 
utterances in lhe conversation to formulate inter- 
pretation and thereby to learn. It is not difficult \o 
expand this list of context variables to include class- 
room placement, size, competing activities, simul- 
' t^neous events, equipment, .and so on. Some 
relationships between context and language will be 
direct; others indirect (Erickson & Shuitz, 1977). 
Gook-Gumperz'(1978) shows context to be a part 
of the communication apd learning process, a get 
of fluctuating, variables which are constantly being 
reevaluated by all participants in the process and; 
•during the interaction. 

^ Likew'ie in the recent classroom language re- 
search of Lucas (1983), Vernacuiar-Black-English 
**^(VBE)-speaking fourth graders are showp to switch 

. from a higher degree of VBE during small group 
discussion with the teacher not present to a much 
lower degree of VBE when^ the teacher /s present 
."at the discussion. 

Even five-year-olds have been 'demonstrated to 
differentiate the perceived, status of their peers 
through language use. Montes (1978) developed a 
research strategy in which she asked a series of 
questions to kindergarten children about how ttjey 
would get back ^loaned object from other class- 
mates. Borrowers who were perceived as having 

" lower five-ye.a.-old status in that classroom were 
given harsher, more physical, and threatening* di- 
rectives than the borrowers who were perceived to 
have higher peer status. 

The principle of ^context is of great importance 
in understanding the language foundations of ed- 
, ucation, It may seem unreasonable, if not ludicrous, 
to adolescent males to be expected to play footbal' 
in Staiidard English. It may seem silly to a native 
Spanisi speaker to have to go to school in English 
at all. It may appear sissy to a ten-year-old city 
boy to have to • read with what is referred to as 
"expression." The range of variability caused by 



such context variables is only be^inriirig to be - 
understood. 

Nothing in language exists outside of^-a context. ^ 
Yet in much of life, particularly in education, we 
pretend that .uch context does not matter. We 
isolate letten frono words and we isolate words 
from sentences. By doindf this we remove the won- 
derful redundance which context brings, making the 
process more difficult at the same time that we * 
think we are making it simple. We give articulation 
tests with words isolated in lists and expect to get^ 
something resembling natural speech behavior. 

Linguistic, socl^. situational, and physical con- 
text must be consTaerpd in the-./eal understanding 
of how language workg, A pr6fic[ent writer, speaker, 
or reader will take all four under advisement, prob- 
ably without thinking about it at all. Ttie real job * 
of education is to teach when the forms which we 
love so dearly are appropriate to one context, but 
not to another. Our^^job Is not to reduce language 
to a one-context variety. This will "produce autom- 
atons and reduce our humanity to "a predictable, 
dull sameness. 

CoDclusions ^ - 

The language foundations of education, there- 
fore, are not isolable from the theories and delivery 

' systems that education chooses to follow. Since 
language is a holistic, constructivist activity, it is 
not well suited to reductionist teaching.' If we insist 

. on breaking- the wholeness of language into smalf . 
pieces, we will not get the. benefits of what'language 
has to offer* 

Language is primarily a funcf/ona/ .activity (it 
gets things done) rather than form focused. If w„e 
insist on teaching the forma of language, we w1ll# 
not get the benefit of its major purpose. 

Language is a self-generated activity, controlled 
by^the person whp uses it. If we insist on letting 
the schools, ^he curriculum, or the Instruction^diCK 
tate the generation of, language,* we v^HI lose most 
of the richness of the natural learning strategies- 
w^ich children have already acquired before tNjy 
comef to school, From the point, that a school- '^ 

. generateid langujage is adopted, 'the strategy ac- 
tually works against the very learning it Is attempt- 
ing to promote. 

Language is context relevant and full o^ the > 
variability which provides the subtle languag<5 ad- 
justments for different social, situational, and phys- 
ical contexts: The real goal of language education 
should have at its core the learning of how to vaBy 
language to be appropriate to a myriad of legitimate 
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cofttexts. The key concepts of this paper are con- 
siructivist, *holistiC: functional, natural, self-gener- 
ated, and context. Language could not offer a richer 
heritage. 

Notes ^ 

1. One of. the most.conrimonly used measures, the 
7«un/f, is based on syntax rather than on functions 
and is flawed by inadequate definitions of what 
complexity is and by, the odd assumption that more 
complexity is better than less; 

2. 'Surreptitious note passing, of course, may chal-^ 
lenge this role, but such notes aro not usually 
available for scrutiny. . ' » 
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Language and School Success: 
Access to Meaning 



Language is at the center of children's experience 
In school'^the human relationships they form with 
teachers and with their peers, the way learning 
activities are organized, and. most significantly, the 
way new experience Is perceived and remembered. 
Language is ever present* Influencing the form and 
"'quality of the educational experience and the judg- 
ments made about children as learners. Those who 
talk easily and mal<6 their understandings and ques- 
tions clear to the teacher get more attention and 
are able to influence the curriculum In the direction 
of their particular needs. Children who are less 
articulate or who speal< a languagdf or dialect that 
differs substantially from- that normally used-ln : :^ 
classroom often are misunderstood or overtook Hi 
In discussions. 

Just as success In learning Is linked to skill in 
'..language, failure In school ultimately Involves some 
kind of failure In language. Sometimes it Is the' 
teachers' failure to understand the children's lan- 
guage; sometimes It is failure in or absence of'ny 
real communication in the classroom or thfpulghout 
the school. Some.tlmes It Is failure of children to 
make the transition from speech to (eading and 
writing, aHd too often It Is the failure. of both teach- 
ers and students \o llnk'the Ideas presente.d in the 
language of textbooks to the reality children know. 
^Many chllcjreh are able to understand the content 
and prinblples of r particular subject when they are 
met In direct experience but fail to get similar mean- 
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Ings when they are Resented in spoken or vi'ritten 
language. ^ 

Whatever the reasians, children's success and 
failure In school are bound up in the way they share 
and create meaning through language. When we 
^ consider the number of children who fall in school 
each year and the countless others who find little 
joy or satisfaction in the experience, the role of 
language In the development and exchange of 
meaning takes on new significance. This article 
explores the role of language in learning and com- 
munication practices that can enhance or limit chil- 
dren's access to .meaning in the classroom. 

Learning Lahguaga and 

* One of the great adjustments children have to 
make when they enter school is to learn how and 
when to talk in that new environment. The language 
of the classroom differs substantially from the talk 
children use in the home, particularly in regard to 
the kinds of questions asked. But When children 
fall to resppnd or answer inappropriately, they often 
are seen as uncooperative or "not listening/* 
^ Following a '^grandparents day'* visit to school, 
the grandmother of a first grader told me her grand- 
son ^'simply doesn'l listen to the teacher!" She 
explained that the teicher had engaged the Children 
in a lesson designed to get them to respond to her 
questions *'in complete sc tances." Addressing 
children in turn, she asked questions about every- 
day matters, such as. "Will you come to school 
tomorrow?" to which the. children were expected 
to reply, *'Yes, I will come to school tomorrow." 



^ Eventually, it became the grandson's turn and 
she asked, "Clint, do you read?" Clint, who had 
been busy at his desk drawing dinosaurs, replied, 
"Sometimes." The teacher tried again, "Clint, do 
you like to read?" Back came the response, "Some- 
times I do and sometimes I don'tl" 

His grandmother concluded that "Clint hadn't 
listened to the directions which the teacher had 
given very clearly." But Clint had answered honestly 
and sufficiently to the content of the question. 
Whether or not he had the conscious awareness 
"of his own language use to ehable him to respond 
to the teacher In a particular form Is unclear. To 
express my thoughts, I turned to the grandmother 
and asked, "Lois, do you like to read?" to which 
she laughingly replied, "Sometimes," realizing that 
her response (as that of her grandson) was simply 
the natural thing to say. 

The r^example raises several questions about 
the teacher's understanding of language learning, 
the child's awareness of his own language use, and 
the expectations for .alk in school. The teacher 
was probably not aware that she was asking her 
first graders to use language in school in ways that 
a^e seldom used outside. Perhaps she was following 
some district curriculum material'^i that were de- 
signed to prepare children for language tests. 

Traditionally, language teaching has centered 
on four main channels of communication—talking, 
listening, reading, and writing. Approaches to In- 
struction and evaluation have emphasized external 
observable, factors in language performaricejo the 
neglect of implicit matters such as purpose and 
"uses of language 'tTiat aris'^cenfral to tti'e develbp- 
ment of meaning, A closer examination of language 
learning would help the teacher to view Clint's be- 
havior In a different light and to try to learn more 
about the internal cognitive and linguistic factors 
that exist. 

In the real world of talk, individuals intuitively 
follow certain maxims or principles in order to make 
themselves understood and their messages Inter- 
esting to others. Successful communicators attend 
first to the reality or the substance of ideas that 
make up communication. Second, thiBy cooperate 
and try to express ideas In ways that will be under- 
stood (Grice, 1975; Clark & Clark, 1977). Listeners 
follow the same principles. They assume the speaker 
is referring to a situation or set of Ideas that they 
can make sense of and they respond accordingly. 
Listeners also use the cooperative principle, as 
described by the Clarks: 
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Listeners use the cooperative principle to In- 
terpret sentences in the belief that the speaker 
is trying to tell the truth, tell them all they 
need to know, and no more, say things that 
are relevant, '?nd use sentenceSfiiplearly and 
unambiguously, (p. 73) ^ 

In the conversation reported above, Clint was ad- 
hering to the cooperative principle, and moreover, 
was following important maxims as Identified by 
Grice, vhlch Include (a) quantity— provide the in- 
fornriation that Is required, but no more than is 
needed; (b) quality— say what you believe to be 
true; (c) relation— make contributions relevant to 
the ongoing conversation; and (d) manner— speak 
clearly, avoid obscurity, ambiguity, and wordiness 
(pp. 45-46). 

If the teacher In \he example had followed the 
reality and cooperative principles, she would have 
asked the children different questions or engaged 
them in talking about what they like to do In their 
free time. 'Clint probably would have contributed 
something, suc^ as, "I like to build with Legos and 
draw dinosaurs— and sometimes I like to read." 
The response would have told the teacher not only 
that he could talk In sentences but also the kind 
of sentence he could use easily. 

In the home children have attained remarkable 
eifccess In learning language; yet few parents make 
. a practice of rehearsing children In saying sentences 
or repeating other grammatical constructions. Ad- 
mittedly, they remind children of certain social con- 
ventions: "Say Thank you' to Uncle Ben," or "Ask 
Aunt Mary to come back." Usually, parents listen 
^ - to^chltdrerT'Sndlierp the la; ;gu a^ by supply ihg 
needed Information and necessary wording In re- 
sponse to the meanings they Infer from the child's 
utterances (Snow, 1977). Most of their teaching Is 
in the form of repeating key words and construc- 
tions and using pauses, stress, and voice Inflection 
to alert children to important features of language. 
At the same time, they keep their main attention 
on the meanings being conveyed. Happily, the 
method works extremely well and children learn 
both the grammatical system of language and the 
conventions surrounding Its use in social situations 
in a surprisingly short period of time. By three years, 
according to Ervin-Tripp (1970), children have 
learned the semanjilc and syntactic structures of 
questions, like those used In the first grade lesson 
above, and also, how to use ellipses or abbreviated 
answers to respond. 

The most efficient way to learn any skill Is to 
concentrate on the outcome of the overall task 



(Polanyi, 1966). In learning language, this means 
keeping one's attention on the meaning, oi. what 
is communicated, rather than on how it is said. A 
shift In focus to how something is being said can 
result in a breakdown in the flow of ideas with the 
speaker becoming confused and forgetting what 
she or he Intended to say. Polanyi explained this 
phenomenon in terms of one's use of focal and 
subsidiary awareness when' performing any skill, 
such as riding a bicycle (or speaking and writing). 
Success depends on keeping one's main attention 
on the global activity (keeping the bicycle in motion) 
while aware in a subsidiary way of other matters 
(where the foot is placed on the pedals, for ex- 
ample). Surely, the implication for language learning 
is that growth occurs -^when the focus is on the 
outcome of meaningful activities and the form of 
language is secondary. Reading authorities (Clay, 
1979; McKenzie, 1977) claim that the first stage of 
reading is one in which children are attending pri- 
marily to the meaning aspects of stories^^and en- 
vironmental print and it is in the second phase of 
skill development that they attend primarily to the 
print and sound-symbol relationships. In the ex- 
ample above from the first grade, a comniunlcatfon 
problem arose because the teacher's locus was on 
form and the child's attention wa^ on the content 
of the language exchanged. 

Composition and Comprehension 

Far too often, both at home and in school, we 
behave as though talking and listening (or reading 
.and. writing) were like playiag.a„gamft of "Catch/' 
We assume that a listener (or reader) "catches" 
or receives the message dispatched, Just as a ball 
player catches the same Intact object that - was 
thrown by the pitcher. But anyone who has played 
the schoolroom game of "Gossip" knows that the 
pitcher/catcher concept is a poor metaphor for 
speaking and listening. By the time the "gossip" 
is v^hispered around a circle of six or eight people, 
there is little likeness to the original message. Unlike 
the ball in the game of "Catch," the message has 
changed its content as each of the players passed 
on what was his or her impression of it. There is 
a sender and receiver in all communication, but 
there the analogy ends. What passes between the 
two is not a static object, but a dynamic message 
that is shaped in unique ways by the sendee and 
may be only partially received or substantially trans- ' 
formed by the receiver. 

Embedded in talking and listening exchanges, 
and also in writing and reading, are two fundamental 



skills that operate across all forms of communi- 
cation: composition and comprehension. These 
cognitive/linguistic processes govern the way mean- 
ing is selected and shaped— -or composed— in lan- 
guage Dy a speaker/writer and abstracted or 
reconstructed from the verbal symbols— compre- 
hended— by a listener/reader. One's ability to com- 
pose or comprehend the content of verbal messages 
is influenced by a host of factors beyond mere ski.'l 
in encoding or decoding visual and auditory sym- 
bols. These range from (a) the speaker/writer's 
purpose, knowledge of the subject-matter, and sen- 
sitivity to the needs and interest of his or her 
audience to (b) the listener/reader's interests, pur- 
pose, knowledge relevant to the message, and at- 
titudes toward the message and its author. The 
composing/comprehending processes involve a 
constellation of attitudes, physical competence.-^and 
linguistic and cognitive skills, as well as experience 
of the real world (see Samuels, this ls$ue); 

• Speakers and listeners (or readers and writers) 
form a unique triangle of relationship with each 
other and with the meaning to be shared. Rela- 
tionships between senders and receivers range from 
intimate to formal, to unknown. Each participant 
also has his or her own relationship to the content, 
influenced by background of experiences an^l Inner 
world of thought, feelings, and attitudes. Individuals 
view the world differently. They not only have had 
different experiences; but they represent those ex- 
periences to themselves in different ways (Britton, 
1970). Even a common classroom activity that chil- 
dren regularly share, such as a reading flr^^ 
hot'irisure tharchildren 'carry away the same ex- 
perience. They bring different abilities, feelings, and 
experiential knowledge to the situation. Then, as 
they leave, each member will tell himself or herself 
a uniquely personal story about what occurred in 
the group. TKat "story" or representation will in- 
fluence the person's memory of the experience. 
Britton (1970) uses a camera metaphor to explain: 

We are not cameras, even though a part of 
what we do at any moment can in fact be 
explained in terms of the camera, for Just as 
the screen of the camera bears a picture of 
what is outside, so our representation of the 
world is a partial likeness. It is a partial like- 
ness wC^ause, at any moment, at the same 
time as we are drawing In from the outside* 
world (to put it very crudely) we are also 
projecting our wishes, our hopes and fears 
, and expectations about the world. Our rep- 
resentation of that situation Is the resultant 
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of the two processes, that of internalizing and 
externalizing and because what vou project 
is a furiction of your personality \your mood 
at the moment as weii as your habituai ways 
of feeling and thinking about things), and what 
I project Is a function of my personality, our 
representatipns of the shared situation will be 
different. (1970, p. 14) 

A teacher's view of the world may at times get 
in the way of his or her ability to perceive pupils' 
reality or competence. A powerful example can be 
found in recent studies of sharing time (Cazden, 
1982;.. 1983). Typically during sharing time children 
are given the opportunity to speak on a chosen 
topic or tell a personal experience; they create a 
brief oral text in which they share something Im- 
portant to them. Teachers' comments and ques- 
tions usually cause the child to say more or generate 
contributions from the listeners, thus supporting the 
child's narrative. As Cazden notes, some children 
get greater support and more shanng time simply 
because their stories are more consistent with the 
teachers' views of what a narrative should be. Those 
whose story schema or style of telling differ iub- 
stantially from the teacher's perceptions find :helr 
contribution^ cut short and their intentions Ignored 
or redirected (oee also Michaels, this i?6ue). 

Reality as a Personal Construction 

Human beings actively and creatively build their 
own minds; i.e., they represent the world ov things, 
Ideas, value.^. and,. asfiiratLon.s^ 
They create for themselves a^^'personal construc- 
. tion" of experience which, according to Kelly (1 963), 
becomes reality for them and governs how they 
see a new situation and what they can learn from 
it. Kelly argued that human beings are born "to 
anticipate and to make predictions about the pres- 
ent and the future based on the way they construe 
the world. Their success In communication lies In 
their ability to make relevant predictions about sig- 
nificant messages, events, and relationships en- 
countered in life; these predictions In turn are 
dependent on the personal view, or "theory of the 
world In the head" that we all have. What one is, 
the "self," Is also a personal construction, as Bru- 
ner (1982) stated: 

Just as we build a construct of the world, the 
self too is a construction, a result of action 
and symbolliatlon; that Is, not a composite, 
of the raw "as It happens" events that we 
confront in life. 



The building blocks of this construction of self 
and of the world, to use Rumelhart's metaphor, are 
schemata, the fundamental elements on which all 
Information processing depends (1980, p. 33). Sche-. 
mata are the intuitive rules or constructs through 
which we propess sensory data and also retrieve 
Information from memory. They provide the bases 
on which we determine goals and subgoals, allocate 
resources, and generally live our lives. Schemata 
are organized Into schema which represent basic 
concepts or units of meaning stored In the mind. 
These are encoded in terms of the fyp/ca/ situations 
and events in which individuals have encountered 
that concept. For example, young children, many 
before school, show that they have "a sense of 
story" (Applebee, 1978), which means they have a 
general undfrstanding of the structure and certain 
elements that are typically found In stories. Ru- 
melhart claims that these "packets of knowledge,'* 
stored in the mind, also have embedded within them 
information about how this knowledge is to be used 
(p. 34). 

Such concepts about how the mind functions 
and learning occurs raise Interesting questions re- 
garding some common practices In teaching. What 
notions about the uses of reading, for example, are 
first grade children likely to derive from their re- 
petitive phonics drills and workbook exercises! On 
the other hand, schema theory can help teachers 
to understand the wide variation In children's re- 
sponses to the many different learning activities 
provided In the classroom. Teachers frequently are 
;:»iizzled by the slight attention some children give 
to stories being read aloud and the meager amount 
they can recall of the story content or the key 
elements of plot and characters. While several fac- 
tors may contribute to this lack of Interest and 
^recall, surely one pervasive Influence Is the chli- 
. dren's prior experience with stories— In hearing them 
told or read aloud in their homes or early school 
experience. 

' Access to Meaning through Negotiation 
and Collaboration 

Children's construction of the world and of self 
begins In the home where their routine actions and 
associated meanings ,are linked with their first ex- 
periences with language. They learn to talk as they 
interact with their parents In frequently repeated 
and purposeful activities. Meanings and their 
expression In words are embedded In the Joint ac- 
tions as children and parents together build an 
Integrated System of language and meaning. The 
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process occurs in the intimacy and the culture of 
the home and learning flourishes or fades in re- 
sponse to the quality of experiences and support 
given by the family and others close to the child. 

Illustrating the process is the follovying dia- 
logue,^ in which 2y2-year-old pnriily and her mother 
are planting seeds in the family garden during early 
evening. Emily has just opened a package of lettuce 
seeds: 

Em; I opened dat right! 

M: Yes, you opened that. Why don't I give you a 
shovel? Here's a little trowel and you can see If 
you can get the ground nice and soft for these 
lettuce seeds. 

Em: I want ... I want to have It. 

M: You can have it, here. Right here. Here's what you 
need to do. See? Can )ou do it? 

Em: Umm . . hym, yeah, veah. 

M: You can stand just where Mommy stands and dig 
up. 

Em: Mommy. ! got it all d ne. 
f^'Q Okay, chop it all up. 
Em: Cop. chop! I can chop very well. 
/M: Umm . . hum . . 

' Em: Uh, uh, I . . I . . Mommy, I saw something! 
M: What did you see? 

'Em: I see . . a snake! I saw a I saw a snake, but I 

didn't see it right now. (Emily saw a worm.) 
M: We might see one (meaning a real snake). 
Em: Yes we might find one. I call worms sn9\es. 
(Emily and Mother continue to plant lettuce and bean 
seeds, but Emily comes back to the "snakes.") 
Em; Where is some snakes? 

M: I don't know. Let's turn over some drt to see if 
we can find some. 

Emily, I just don't see any worms tonight. Usually 
^-we see lots of them, but . . . 
^: But . . . morning: what's morning? 
M: No, it's evening. 
Em: It . . evening? I hope it's morning. 
M: Why do you hope it's morning? Whafc. that? See 

that little worm there? 
Em: That's a' caterpillar; that's a snake; it's a snake; 

ah, a snake; It's a snake, that's a snake . . . 
M: What's he doing? . 

Em: He's doing fine. I guess I'll keep him. TlPput him 
in my birdcage. 

Talk in this jnstance is very much a part of the 
seed planting activity. The mpther's talk structures 
the task and gives Emily instructions about how to 
dig ar : oi'ant the seeds. At the same tirtie, she 
pays atiention to Emily's interests and responds— 
tQ her desire to use the trowel and her interest in 
worms. They take turns; both give new information 
,and respond to that given by the other. Emily makes' 
sure her mother understands that she calls worms 
"snakes." She initiates talk and Introduces new 
topics. Her mother, while getting on. with the plant- 
ing, attends to Emily's interests;, she collaborates 



by ackno/vledging Emily's contributions and offering 
new information, or asking Emily for more infor- 
mation (''Why do you hope it's morning?"). Through 
the questions and infqjmation, the mother sustains 
the talk and the task; she. provides a scaffold, to 
use Bruner's (1975) term, that supports and en- ' 
courages the talk. Together, they construct a con- 
versational "text" that is coherent within Itself, and 
at the same time, contributes to Emily's developing 
system of language and meaning. 

Vygotsky (1962; 1978) rpcognized the impor-' 
tance of this kind of social Interaction in learning 
and discussed the vital role adults play in children's 
language arid conceptual learning. He viewed learn- 
ing as a collaborative enterprise in v hlch an adult 
enters into a dialogue with a child in a way that 
enables the child to deal with a situation, or solvo 
a problem, that he or she is not yet able to manage 
alone. The adult provir<?*^ essential conditions and 
'.directions to the novice on the basis of his or her 
estimate of the child's potential for success in the 
task; the child responds in terms of his or her ability 
to sense t;ie value of the adult's help, even before 
he or she Is fully aware of its significance in fulfilling 
the task. Vygotsk; refers to this difference between 
what the child can io independently and what he 
or she can do in follr '^oration with an adult as the 
"zone of proximal development." To Vygotsky, 
" 'good learning,' Is always that which Is in advance 
of development" (1978, p. 89). He believed that 
"learning creates ihe zone of proximal develop- 
ment; that is. learning awakens a variety of internal 
developmental processes that are able to operate 
only when the child Is interacting with people in his 
or her environment and in cooperation with his 
peers" (italics added) (p. 90). 

Jt Is a daunting task teachers face when they 
■seek to relate to 30 or more children in a way that 
"awakens" their comnon and individual develop- 
mental processes. Many, feeling overwhelmed by 
the complexity of the situation— the number of stu- 
dents, the diversity of their backgrounds and as- 
pirations, the expectations' of the communit\|, and 
the set. curriculum— turn aside and attend Jo the 
prescribed' course oif study, Unable to cope with 
the learning needs pf all children, they try to provide 
for what they perceive to be the common need. 
They focus on subject ijiatter and address groups 
of pupils. As they do so, their talk becomes in- 
creasingly formal and Impersonal and less appealing 
and meaningful to the students who are confronted 
with concepts and language they don't understand. 
Regrettably, those who suffer most from this kind 
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of .abstract school talk are the children who can 
least afford it— those whose l.anguage and culture 
differs most from what the school offers. 

Orl'the other hand, many creative teachers have 
found ways to bring successful learning to a wider 
range of nhildren. They have acted to bring chil- 
dren's out of-school lives into the classroom, to 
foster collaborative yvork, and to share the power 
and responfjibility of the classroom. 

Enlkirging the Learning Environment 

A first step is to open up the learning envi- 
ronment to include the world pupils know. I recently 
visited a small school in a farming community where 
the-children and their teachers had bought and sold 
a pig to finance the visit of a poet to their s .lool. 
The children, fifth and sixth graders who knew , 
about pigs and their profit pptential, arranged with 
a local slaughterhouse to have their pig butchered 
and made into sausage which they then sold to 
raise funds to support the poetl The children were 
committed to the project because it arose from 
familiar ground and the community enthusiastically 
supported the venture because they saw the school 
Tas recognizing and valuing an enterprise which was 
very much a part of the local economic life. The 
greatest outcome perhaps was ^ the fact that the 
pupils felt a personal ownership of the poet^s^visit. 

Increasingly teachers are finding a place in the 
curriculum for children's personal experiences and 
spontaneous stories. Rosen (1982) recently de- 
scribed fiow a teacher in an East London dockland 
-secondary school-devised a. system for basing nnuch 
of his work in "English on oral story telling. The 
pupils and sometimes other members .of the qom- 
munity are invited to tell stories^ to audiences in 
school Yhese are recorder^ on tape and then' re- 
worked and transposed into written form, made" 
into booklets, and re-recorded .,)to audio-jtaped pro- 
grams DX video presentations. The activities are 
many-layered. Rosen notes, reaching out into the 
commu ty when the pupils retell the stories of their 
parents and grandparents. 

Other teachers, from first grade to the univer- 
sity, are using dialogue journals to discover what 
students are thinking, feeling, or concerned about 
in their personal lives or classroom work, Students 
write in .their Journals regularly and the teacher 
responds to what the writer has said. The writer 
then replies and expands the topic or selects an- 
other and ,so the dialogue continues. The purpose 
is to increase the interaction between teacher and 
student and to get children to write something they 
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want to say, One teacher described the develop- 
ment of a text in a journal as "like talking oh the 
telephone" (Horowitz, 1983). Another emphasized 
the benefits of getting immediate response to class- 
work and developing a common bond of under- 
standing and trust between herself and the students. 
Apparently, she had found a way into the "devel- 
opmental processes." She said; 

I always know what's going on in their thinking 
and their lives that might affect their work, 
and I know, who's ready for learnir.o so I can 
suggest new assignments. 

New Patterns of Relationships 

When pupils contribute more to the content of 
the learning environment, new relationships are 
formed between themselves and their teachers and 
peers. In many instances children learn more when 
they can work together. Admittedly, there are prob- 
lems when children aren't accustomed to working 
together, but cooperation increases as they find 
such arrangements help them to get things done 
that might be difficult, time consuming, or boring 
to do on their own. Fillir^g in pages in workbooks 
or writing the monthly book report giight be more 
appealing and foster more learning if they could be 
done occasionally In collaboration with another per- 
son. Relationships between students change de- 
pending on the task, who is involved, and the 
particular competencei^f each participant. 

SkiIMn w.-'ting flourishes when children are per- 
mitted to work together. One second grader, whom 
" i observed " over a "three ye^r ^pertodr had -a real - 
struggle learning to write and avoided it whenever 
possible, One day the teacher suggested he join 
another I5«9y to make a board gameibased on a 
book they both knew and liked: His friend, .though 
far from an accomplished writer either, was slightly 
better than Tim. The task required that they lay 
out the path of the game and write rules. The task 
was well-structured, the writing, while requiring some 
precision, was brief and the boys thoroughly en- 
joyed writing interesting rewards and troubloaome 
penalties for future players^ After finding some suc- 
cess in this rather limited writihg task, Tim went 
on tc write stories with other friends, and eventually 
*v/as able to write his own, fairly long stories. 

Another time, the same teacher^ who was then 
jiA/orking with third and fourth graders, organized 
the entire class into groups of three to study giants 
as they are portrayed In well-known folk tales. Each 
group was assigned three or four different versions 
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of one tale, such as the Fin M'Coul stories, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, and the Littie Taiidr stories (see, 
for example. DePaoia, 1981; Gaidone, 1982; Man- 
ning-Sanders, 1963; San Souci, 1981; Stiii, 1977). 
they read the stories, discussed speciai features, 
and compared likenesses and differences. Some- 
times one chiid read aioud to the others. At ,the 
teacher's suggestion, they paid attention to story 
settings, beginnings and endings, characters, and 
speciai symbois, triais, and magic elements that 
different authors use. They organized their^flndings 
on large charts around these categories', and further 
represented their new knowledge in art, drama, and 
writing. Three boys who studied the "Little Tailor" 
stories each wrote a brief piece comparing the 
books. Although the content of their writing was 
similar, each piece reflected individual style **and 
writing skills. A snippet from one text follows: 

I found differences in the illustrations. SanSuci 
uses light water color painting while Carle 
uses dark color collage. SanSuci's giants look 
like they could be your grandparents because 
of his friendly faces but Carle's bloody ogres 
aren't friendly at all. 

The children entered the project with vastly different 
knowledge of folktales or interest in them; but by 
working together and talking among themselves and 
their teacher, all wer& able to extend their knowl- 
edge and enjoyment of the stories, even those who 
had the greatest knowledge in the beginning. Those 
whose sense of story was still fragile had the op- 
portunity to develop it through the support of their 
■peers and the guidance of their teacher. 

The teacTiiers rble'ln' the^projeot was-cmcratr 

but unobtrusive. She provided the materials and 
structured the learning situation. When the work 
was underway, she listened to the ohildren's prob- 
lems and plans and collaborated with them in ^solv- 
ing problems, in developing products, and finding 
different audiences to receive their knowledge ahd 
enthusiasm. The way she collected and organized 
the, books, raised questions with the children, and 
supplied needed information provided a secure but 
flexible scaffold on which they could construct and 
reconstruct liteirature concepts and literacy skills. 

Changes in Language Use 

When teachers open the classroom to include 
content and interpersonal relationships that are more 
meaningful to students, the modes of language us§ 
change. There is more discussing and less lecturing, 
more planning and less directing, and more ten- 



tativeness and fewer pronouncements. Some teach- 
ers have found that by simply using a fresh mode 
for exploring a topic (such as storytelling or journal 
writing, as in the illustrations above), children 'wiil 
attain greater meaning. One mode that merits spe- 
cial attention is drama, a powerful medium for gain- ^ 
ing access to the many difficult concepts embedded 
in textbooks. Drama is perceived here, not as per- 
forming a play or retelling e» story, but in Heathcote's 
view of human beings confronted by a situation 
which changes them because of what they must 
.face in dealing with those challenges (Wagner, 1976). 

Drama can help children to understand distant 
times and places, the work of a historian, or the 
troubles of a governor or ancient king. Children 
who worked in groups as an early 19th century 
"family" in Massachusetts, compiling a list of sup- 
plies and personal belongings to take with them on 
the long journey to the new Ohio Country, will get 
to know that important period in our social history 
in a detailed and personal way. Whenever a given 
mode of language becomes the starting point for 
a learning event, th^e personal relationships in the 
class and the content being studied change ac- 
cording to the constraints of the form of language^ 
used. 

Summary ^ 

Helping greater numbers ol children find mean- 
ing and siiccess in 'achpol requires first that teach- 
ers understand how meanings are formed, why they 
sometimes are so difficult to communicate, and the 
crucial roie language plays in both the formation 

.^and .the jsharina^ 
insights, teachers rieed to be aware of the tech- 
niques they can use to accomplish the task. Among 
the variables which teachers control and dan ma- 

^ nipulate to enrich the learning opportunities for their 
pupils are (a) the learning environment and content 
to be studied, (b) the '^ nan relationships and (c) 
the modes of representation and communication. 

Notes 

1. Mary Kay Holt gave me permission to use this con- 
versation with Emily. 

2. I am grateful to Marlene Harbert, Barrington School, 
Upper. Arlington, Ohio, for this example. 

* 
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S. J ay Samuels 

Factors Influencing Listening: 
Inside and Outside the Head 



Comprehendirfg spoken language is a complex 
proc^jss In which the listener constructs a meaning 
out of the information provided by the speaker. 
Constructing meaning out of the speaker's message 
depends on the knowledge and skills in the listener's 
head and on environmental factors which are ex- 
ternal to the listener. Failure to comprehend may 
result from two interacting sources, lack of inside- 
tho-head knowledge on the part of the listener or 
outside-the-head factors such as poor communi- 
cation skills on the part of the speaker. 

Table 1, which outlines factors influencing lis- 
tening comprehension, suggests a useful framework 
to assist diagnostic decis[on ^_aJ<lng._The impor-_ 

underscored by a recent study of the accuracy of 
diagnostic decision making by reading experts. The 
study revealed a shocking lack of reliability of di- 
agnosis by reading experts (Vinsonhaler,- Wein- 
shank, Wagner, & Polin, 1903).. When, however, 
undergraduate students were trained to use a 
framework similar to the onf; presented in Table 1, 
the undergraduates were superior to the experts 
in the reliability ^of diagnostic decision making. 

The framework is useful because It forces one 
to consider t^e numerous interacting factors which 
influence the comprehension of language. The lis- 
tening comprehension process is Interactive in that 
It Involves reconstructing the intended spoken mes- 
sage by translating its lexical and grammatical in- 
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formation into meaning units that can be combined 
with the listener's knowledge and cognitiye struc- 
tures. To the extent that there is a good match 
between the knowledge structures of the listener 
and speaker, the message may be accurately re- 
constructed; to the extent that the match is poor, 
there will be inaccuracy in the reconstruction. On 
practical grounds, knowing the range of factors 
. influencing listening can guide the search for po- 
tential'trouble spots when there is a breakdown in 
comprehension. Also, knowledge of the range of 
factors involved in listening comprehension can serve 
as a blueprint to speakers who wish to improve 
the effectiveness of their presentations. 



Inslde-the-Head Factors 
InielUgence 

If a student is having trouble with listening 
comprehension, one of the first questions generally 
asked is, is the student's level of intellectual func- 
tioning sufficient for the task? Except for a very ■< 
small percentage of the population, most students 
have the necessary level of functioning to make 
sense of what the speaker is saying, providing the 
-topic is one which is familiar to thejn. In Biological 
Foundations of Language, Lenneberg (1967, p. 311) 
states, *Mf we take a population whose IQ is at or \,,,.,„,,.m.^ 
just above threshold. . tint^lligence figures corre- ' 
late c^'Me poorly with language development. Only 
if we confine our observations to the low grades 
of feeblemindedness can a relationship between 
intelligonce and language learning be established.'* 
Below an IQ level of 20, it is doubtful If meaningful 
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Table 1 

Factors Influencing Language Comprehension 
lnside-the«head factors ' Outside-the-head factors 



1. Ifitelligence 

• Does the listener have the intelligence to comprehend 
lang^uage? 

2. Language Facility 

• Accurav ./ and Automaticity: Is the listener accurate 
and automatic in the recognition of words, and In 
thiE^ ability to segment and parse the- speech stream 
into morpheme ind syntactic units? . 

' • Vocabulary: Does the listener have an extensive vo- 
cabulary? Does the listener knovi/ the variety of ways 
in which a word can be used? 

• Syntax: Can the listener take embedded sentences 
and parse them into understandable units? Is the 
listener able to make the Inferences necessary to 
comprehend the eliptical sentences commonly used 
. in casual conversation? 

• Dialect and Idiolect: If a dialect i^ spoken which is 
different frpm the listener's, can the listener under- 
stand it? . 

• Anaphoric Terms: Can the listener identify the re- 
ferent for the anaphoric terms used? ^ 

3. Background Knowledge and Schema? 

• Does the listener have the necessary background 
knowledge to understand the topic? 

• Can the listener make appropriate inferences? 

4. Speech Registers and Awareness of Contextual 
Influences 

• Is the listener aware of the different styles of speech' 
used for different contexts? 

Can the listener identify the status of the speaker 
in order to interact appropriately? " 

5. Metacognitive Strategies 

• Is the listener aware of when there is a breakdown 
in comprehension? Is the li5tener aware of how and 
when it is appropriate to request additional infor- 
mation or clarification from a speaker? 

• Can the listener summarize the major points made 

^y^-|,r^g>^.^Q^^y^^.j^Q^-^^^y|r^7-, ^ ■- 

6. Kinesics 

• Can the listener understand the nonverbal signals 
used in spoken conrvnunlcation? 

7. Motivation 

• Is the listener sufficiently interested to focus attention 
and to interact appropriately on what the speaker is 

• saying? 



1. Discussion Topic 

• Is the topic one which the listener has sufficient 
background to understand? 

2. ' Speaker 'Awareness of Audience Needs 

• Has the speaker correctly judged the level of back- 
ground knowledge of the listener? Is therii an ap^ 
propriate match between information presented by 
the speaker and the listener's background knowl- 
edge?^ Does the speaker make appropriate adjust- 
ments for the listener's background In terms of 
examples given, rate\ and pacing of information pre- 
sented? Does the speaker present too much 
information? 

• Is the speaker aware of \he need to modulate the 
loudness of the voice according to the distance be- 
tween the speaker, the listener, and acoustic prop- 

< erties of the room? 

• Is the vocabulary appropriate? ' ' ' 
, • Is the sentence structure too complex for the listener? 

3. Clarity and Speaker Effectiveness 

• Does the speaker use too many anaphorrc terms? 
Is the referent clearly Indicated for these terms? 

• Does the speaker shift topic without indicating there 
has been a shift? 

• Does the message lack cohesive ties and causal 
links? 

• Doe^ the speaker indicate ip formal presentations 
the goals and objectives of presentation, the major 
thesis, the supporting Ideas? Is the presentation y/ell 
structured? Are there summaries, reviews, questions 
from the speaker to the listeners? 

• Does the speaker use pitch, stress, and pauses 
appropriately? 

A. Context 

• Are there contextual cues present which support 
what the speaker is saying? 



Speech or comprehension will fake place^^^and above 
an IQ level of 50. fully established language has 
been observed. Thus, for students witti IQ levels 
above 50, meaningful comprehension of spoken 
.language sht ild occur/ providing the topic Is familiar. 

One consideration should be kept In mind In 
teaching slow learners, and that Is the pacing of 
instruction. If thp pacing Is too fast, slow learners 
often become discouraged and stop paying atten- 
tion. In order to maintain motivation and time-on- 
task, the pa'bing should be slower and there Is 
greater need for review. Although the slow learner 



may take longer to acquire mastery, once the ma- 
terial has been mastered, there Is 'Sftein little dif- 
ference betweiRn the faster learner and the slower 
learner in their nj^mory for .the Information (Shueli, 
1972). the irriplication from Shuell's study Is that 
given enough time, the slow learner wilJ i)© able to 
comprehend and recall the Information taught in 
school, especially If the content Is Interesting and 
they consider It Important. 

Language Facility 

Accuracy and Automaticity. When listening to 
spoken language, the ability to segment and analyze 
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speech accurately and automatically intp appropri- 
ate morpheme^ and syntactic units is essential. To 
Illustrate (he Importance of accurate and automatic 
segmentation of what we hear' into appropriate 
units, one need only recall how difficult it is to 
understand a spoken foreign language when we 
have to use so much attention trying to identify the 
words aud phrases that the message and meaning 
get lost. The reason for, the toss of the message 
when we cannot segment automatically is that the 
amount of attention each individual has for infor- 
mation processing' at any given moment is limited. ^ 
For listening comprehension to occur, numerous 
cognitive tasks must take place- in a brief period of 
time and they all require attention. Some of the 
processes use small amounts of attention while 
others require larger amounts. These activities which 
require attention include segmenting what we hear 
into morpheme and syntactic units, holding idea 
units in memory, identifying anaphoric terms, finding 
the referent for these terms, and integrating infor- 
mation from the speaker with knowledge stored in 
the memory of the listener. 

Since the amount of attention the listener has 
is limited, it is essential for the sake of efficiency 
to have as many of the sub-tafeks listed above 
performed with as little attention as possible. In 
fact, automaticity can be conceptualized as the ease 
with which a task can be performed. When task 
can be dorie with ease, little attention is required. 
Thus, the reason we want the segmenting to be 
done accurately and automatically is that It does 
not draw too heavily upon the limited attention, 
capacity of the individual. Whatever attention ca- 
pacity remains after the segmenting tasks" have 
been completed can be used for ^he other tasks 
necessary for understanding the message. 

Vocabulary. Another requirement for good lis- 
tening comprehension is knowledge of the vocab- 
ulary used tiy the speaker. A problem many students, 
have, of which adults seem to be unaware, has to 
do with the multiple meanings of words and the 
facfthat many students know only the most com- 
mon meaning of a word. When the word is en- 
countered in one of its less common uses, students 
are confused. This can be illustrated with a sen- 
tence in which a word appears several times, each 
time with a different meaning. Admittedly, the fol- 
lowing sentence is not one we would care' to en- 
counter again, but It does make sense, providing 
all the uses of the word bank are known: "You can 
bank on me to meet you at the river bank after I 
put some money in the bank." 



In a second example, imagine the problem for 
a student who only knows the first meaning for the 
word bore, as in "the drill bored a hole in the wall," 
when the student encounters the following sen- 
tence: "The talk bored the audience." The student 
must imagine that the speaker is using , pointed 
remarks. About this problem. Mason, Kniseley and 
Kendall (1979) state: "Knowledge of words. . .has 
at least three instructional aspects: learning a 
meaning of a word, learning mote than one mean- 
ing, and l»3arning how to choose the contextually 
supported meaning." The latter two categories cre- 
ate the '.nost difficulty for children, 

SynW'ix: Embedding and Elipses. There are still 
other requirements fo^good listening comprehen- 
sion. One of the?e is the ability to segment complex 
embedded sentences into more basic syntactic units. 
In order to understand the complex sentence, "The 
police officer found the money that belonged' to 
-^Smith." it must be segmented into: (a) The police 
officer found the money, and (b) The money be- 
longed to Smith. 

Another example involves the farmer in the 
childrerY's story who, in an effort to get a cow to? 
jump over the fence, starts a chain of events which 
ends with "This Is the farmer who yelled at his dogf' 
who bit the donkey who kicked the cow, who then 
jumped over the fence." In order to understand this 
embedded chain, the listener must segment the 
chain into: The farmer yelled at the dog; the dog 
then bit the donkey; the donkey then kicked the 
cow; the cow theh Jumped over the fence. If the 
listener cannot parse the complex sentences' into 
their constituents, comprehension will suffer. What 
" " IS hot dear at tKe pf esem timels how much^ . 
poor comprehenders have with this type of task. 

While the cognitive task of making sense of 
embedded sentences requires analysis of the com- 
plex utterances into more basic units, the listener 
must also know how to add the missing elements 
in incomplete eliptical sentences. For example, nor- 
mal conversation is characterized by the frequent 
use of eliptical sentences as illustrated in^ the fol- 
lowing dialogue: Teacher: "What time will you arrive 
tomorrow?" Student: "Seven o'clock." In another 
example, a child ia looking for a lost toy. The mother 
points under the couch and says, "Herel" The child- 
looks, finds the toy. and says, 'Thanks." In ordLV 
to make sense of the eliptical statements, one must 
use the entire context of the situation as well as 
the previous utterances. 

. Dialect and Idiolect, Sometimes the language 
of a speech community differs enough from the 
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listener's, language in pronunciation, grammar, and 
vocabulary to bo considered a distinct type but not 
a different language. The existence uf such differ- 
ences places additional demands on the listener's 
processing which can' severely interfere with 
comprehension. 

Anaphoric Terms. An anaphoric term is a word 
used as a substitute for a preceding wordier group 
of words, such as it in "I know it and he does, 
too'" or them in "John and Mary need help. Please, 
help them." A common source of difficulty for man*^ 
students is identifying the referent for an anaphoric 
term' (Pearson^ and Johnson, 1978, "p. 22). Sen- 
tences such as the following are confusing to many 
students: 

• Mary gave Sue a T-shirt. She thanked rter 
for it. 

• Sue dunked John's cards in the water. Be- 
cause it made him cry, she apologized to 
him for doing it. 

• Because Fred did not bake-a cake for Mary's 
birthday, John did "o" [the "o" symbohn- 
dicates th'ere is an implied anaphoric term 
that refers to the fact that John baked a 
cake]. She oould not eat it though because 
it was chocolate. 

Background Knowledge ^ 

Background knowledge about a topic is one of 
. the more important variables that can influence 
• listening. If, for example, the student is automatic 
at the listening sub-tasks which have been listed 
and comprehension is poor, lack of knowledge is 
a possible cause. In order to \e^ if poor cornpre- 
liensTorils 'dueT in^^^p^^^^ to"1ack"oT^ecess^^ 
ground, one simply hag to have the student listen 
to a message on a topic with which the student 
seems familiar. If comprehen*^ion 's^good on the 
familiar topic, dne may assume that lack of nec- 
essary background information accounted for the 
poor comprehension on the other topic. 

Another, way to test if the student lacks back- 
ground knowledge is to ask inferential questions 
requiring Inferential response; Inability to answer 
these may indicate poor background knowledge. An 
, analysis of where the breakdown in comprehension 
occurs may reveal that there is adequate literal 
comprehension but inadequatejnferential compre- 
hension. To determine a student's comprehension 
of a sentence such as 'Mother cooked breakfast 
for John," an educator may ask literal comprehen- 
sion questions such as, "Who cooked breakfast?" 
"For whom was breakfast cooked?" "What did 
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mother cook?" Or the educator may ask inferential 
comprehension questions such as, "What foods did 
mother cook?" "Where did mother do the cook- 
ing?" and "What utensils did mother use?" In order 
to answer the inferential questions, the stud.ent 
must rely on knowledge of how foods are prepared, 
what one usually eats for breakfast, and where 
food preparation takes place. Responses to such 
inferential questions will indicate the statg. of the 
student's knowledge relative to that subject-matter. 

^Soeech Registers 

\ speech register is the style of language usfd 
' in a particular social context. For example, in the 
classroom we may use a formal speech register to 
communicate, while on the school playground we 
may use an informal register. The style of speech 
used 'may v&ry depending bh~th~e perceptions of the 
participants— whether they view t.ie situation as 
being serious or casual, formal or informal, high 
personal, risk or low personal risk, and their notions 
of the status and power of the other people in the 
social context relative to their own power. Recent 
research indicates that what orte comprehends and 
how much onb comprehends^ context bound gnd 
related to the registers used by the speakers (Mo- 
senthal & Jin Na, 1980; Spiro, 1977). 

Fbr example, information presented in a grad- 
uate class by a well-known scholar using a formal 
speech register will be retained for a longer period 
of time than the same information presented in a 
cafeteria by a stranger using an informal register. 
The reason for this is the listener perceives the 
_ firpi situation as one in which tHe information 1s^ 
1rhportaht~and m^ 

future testsi whereas the second situation is per- 
ceived as one in which the information will be of'* 
no future use, and no attempt is made to retain 
the information. Mosenthal and Jin Na (1980) have 
demonstrated that in formal settings, recall is re- 
lated to intellectual ability, but in informal settings, 
recall is related more to the verbal style, register, 
and pattern of interaction with the speaker. Thus, 
what and how much we comprehend is determined 
in part by the registers we use in conimunicating 
with each other. 

Metacognitlve Strategies 

Metacognitive strategies refer to self-monitor- 
ing and self-regulatory mechanisms used by an 
active problem solver who wishes to achieve a goal. 
The problem solver can be a speaker who wants 
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to communicate an idea or a listener who wishes 
to understand a message, Highly complex opera- 
tions such as communicatioii require an ..overall 
awareness and strategies to ensure that the goals 
are being met. It is as if the communicator asks 
him/herself: Why am I engaged in this interaction? 
Is this Information important? VVhat are the major 
and minor points being made? When the speaker 
is unclear, do I know appropriate ways to request 

, clarification? When the information is important, do 
I know techniques for improving recall? Do I know 
how to negotiate meaning, alternating the role of 

-the listener -and speaker in a manner appropriate 
for the control and status of the speaker? Finally, 
can I identify the structure of the mess'age (if there 
iS' one) as an aid to connpreherision and recall? 

Investigations by Garner (1983) on metacog- 
nitive strategies and by Taylor and Samuels (1983) 
on ability to identify the structure usee' ;n discourse 
distinguish good from poor compreh »nders. What 
is even mora important, these strr jgies can be 
taught,, resulting * in an imf...: cement in 
comprehension. 

Kinesic^ 

The nonverbal signals sent by a speaker, the 
facial expressions, eye-contact and direction of gaze, 
hand gestures, and body motions all convey mean- 
ing and are part of the context in which commu- 
•nication occurs. These forms of ronverbal 
communication are part of the message and may 
provide important information about how the speaker 
is feeling. For example a speaker may say he has 
"gi^^conHdencY in himself, w"hlie the slumped pos- 
ture, the avoidance of eye contact, and the clasping 
and unclasping of hands may suggest a discrepancy 
between what the speaker says and the way he 
actually feels. 

In classrooms as well as social situations, such 
as cocktail parties, the nonverbal forms of com- 
munication serve a function which is at least as 
important as the verbal forms. For example, when 
the duration of eye contact extends beyond bome 
norm, it is a powerful signal that an approach would 
meet v;ith approval. Similarly, one's posture and 
prolonged direction of ga/e dway from the speaker 
may indicate that the listener is bored with the 
speaker. While these nonverbal signals vary 59 
much from individual to individual that they are often 
hard to interpret, those who are sensitive'to them 
have an advantage. 



Motivation 

Principles of learning and cognition state that 
without motivation and attention to a task, learning. 

^ does not .occur and comprehension is impeded. 
Motivation has several functions. As noted earlier, 
sk)Hed liBtening comprehension is a complex activity- 
requltwg the simultaneous coordination of numer- 
ous sub-skills. The bw level, skills bocome auto- 
matic through practice- and require less attention 
for their execution. However, during the early learn- 
ing stages before automaticity is t^^ached, these 

. skills require considerable amounts of attention, and 
it is during this early stage of learning that '<:he task 
is difficult and motivation is required. Thus, one 
important function, of motivation is that during the 
difficult stage of learniiig, it provides the energy for 
' directing attention Xo the task to be learned. The 
basic reason for wanting the low level 'tasks to 
become automatic is that attention is required by 
the higholevel tasks, such aslntegrating information 
the speaker is presenting with information in mem- 
ory and evaluating the information. High level tasks 
do not become autgmatic; consequently, motivation 
and attention are always required for comprehen- 
sion. This use of attehtign in higher level processing* 
brings us to the second function of motivation: It 
is the driving force which directs the listener's at-^ 
tention ii. the direction of the speaker and then 
.aids in the processing of the information. 

- ^ 

Outside-the-Head Factors 
Discussion Topic 

Listening comprehension may be thought of as 
— anirrteractive-process irr vyrtiich the jistener's knowl- 
edge is used to make sense of information provided 
by the si^eaker. The ability to understand and to 
construct meaning out of what a speaker is saying 
is determined, in part, by the listener's prior knowl- 
edge. Unfortunately, however, there are a number 
of. reasons why comprehension may be poor even 
when the listener has the necessary knowledge to 
understand the speaker. These include inability to 
apply information to a rjew situation, lack of mo- 
tivation, and failure to use appropriate metacog- 
nitive listening strategies. The speaker must help 
the listener bridge the gap between what is known 
and the new situation. Illustrations and analogies, 
for example, hiay be used to help the listener trans- 
fer the knowledge from one context to another. 
(Pearson & Johnson, 1978). 

Another reason for pooj^ comprehension is that 
the listener may not be paying attention to the 
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speaker. Finally, when a message^'contalns more 
information than can be stored easily In memory 
or when the message is noV well presented, special 
listening skill* and Qxtra effbrt pre required to un- 
derstand and recall this Inforrp'ation. The listener' 
may'lither not possess the skills or may not use 
them. Thus, even when the listener has the nec- 
essary background knowledge to understand the 
speakier. there may be poor comprehension. ^ 

Speaker Awareneaa of Listener Needs 

To communicate effectively, the speaker should 
be'^aware of listener needs .an<J the 'factors which 
influence comprehension, Including the amount of 
information a listener has'on a topic, thd educational • 
and intellectual level of the listener, the listener's 
interest in the discussion topic, and momentary 
fluctuations in attention. For example, It Is useful 
for the speakier to^know the extent of the listener's 
backgroiiiid. information on atopic. If the level of 
knowledge is inadeqOate, U may be necessary^to 
provide the missing information. On the otf^er hand. 
If the listener is familiar with a topic, the speaker 
need not cover all the basic points because any^ 
qaps can be filled In by inferences derived from the 
listener's knowledge. 

Being aware of the listener's educational and 
intellectual level helps the speaker decide on the 
type of vocabulary and syntax to use/ as well as^ 
the rate of information presentation. If these are ' 
Inappropriate for , the needs of the listener, com- 
prehension will suffer. As mentioned pravlously. the 
low IQ individual can master complex tasks pro- 
viding the rate of information presentation 15 slow ' 
":enough jahd there dre opportunities for review-and 
rehearsal. 

' By knowing if a listener is motivated •and In- 
terested in a topic, the speaker is able to make 
various types of adjustments in a presentation. For 
example, when the listener is not interested In a 
topic, the speaker may have to devote a consid- 
erable portion of time to^convinclng the listener that 
the topic is important and worthy of attention. If, 
on the other hand,^the listener Is already Interested, 
the time may be spent in other way?. By being 
sensitive to the nonverbal signals of the listener, 
the speaker can estimate when there are lapses In 
listener attention and the speaker can make the 
necessary adjustments to f^ecapture the* attention 
of the listener. 

Finally, the speaker's sensitivity to the acoustic 
characteristics of the space where the talk or dis- 
cussion Is taking place also Influences comprehen- 
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slon. Depending on the characteristic's of the space, 
the speaker may have to adjDsrvoiceloudrjess to 
accommodate the neetis of the listener. 

Clarity of the Message 

The speaker controls numerous factors which 
Influence the clarity and 'recall of a message. In 
formal and often in Informal talks. It Is helpful to 
the audience if the speaker clearly indicates^ the 
underlying goal and the major supporting arguments 
and evidence. If these devices are omiitefa. 'the 
listener is left to Infer what these elements may be. 
and the listener may be Incorrect In making the 
required Inferences. When the talk Is In a classroom 
setting, de,vlces such as summaries, reviews, and 
questlpns by the speaker can facilitate comprehen- 
sion and recall. 

According to Pearson and Johnson (1978), the 
use of anaphoric terms poses one of the most 
difficult problems for compreheofling a message, 
because to ^ynderstand' the anaphoric term, one 
must locate" its referent. While this tas)c Is difficult 
enough In reading. It Is far more difficult In a listening 
'situation. When reading, one can go back in the 
text to locate the referent. When listening, however, 
what does one go back to? In some situations the 
speaker can be asked, but In many situations this 
strategy may be Inappropriate. 

There are still otherreasons why under certain . 
conditions comprehending a text Is easier than com- 
prehending spontaneous spoken language. Except 
for some formal presentations, a written text usually 
has had more planning and revision than a speech 
event. A well written text has a structure and cohe- 
rslve- ties which- Wnd-the^ variotis-partr-togethef — 
features often^lacklng In the ebb and flow of con- 
versation, or even In a lecture given In class. 

On the other hand, two factors work In favor 
of spoken over written language. The first Is that 
the face-to-face interactive nature of conversation 
makes It possible for speakerb yd listeners to 
actively negotiate meaning. In Informal situations, 
when the^ listener has difficulty understanding, the 
speaker may be asked to clarify. Listeners and 
speakers take turns, build on jach others' state- 
ments and Ideas, and create their own set of mean- 
ings as they converse. 

The second factor has to do with the fact that 
with speech, the speaker can modulate what Is 
being said by varying pitch, stress, and pauses 
between words and phrases. These cues can add 
richness and Interest to what the speaker Is saying, 
ahnough unfortunately there are speakers who do 
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not use thern, speaking instead in a dull monotone. 
While these cues are easily expressed i(i speech, 
they are poorly represented^Jn texts (Schrelber, 
1980), a factor which adds to the difficulty of learn- 
ing to read. 

Context ^ 

r In general, when the environment contains the 
objects to which the speaker is referring, compre- 
hdnsion is facilitated. For example, the speaker can 
help the listener understand the sentence, "Give it 
to him," by pointing to the iriividual referred to as 
"him." Similarly, as g: SiegeL.(personal communi*- 
catloh, July 1983) has stated, when working with 
children who have speech and comprehension dif- 
ficulties, the test examiner should work with the 
child in two environments, one in which there are 
environmental supports for the messago and the 
other In a decontextualized setting, in order to find 
out the extent to which the child needs contextual 
supports to understand what is said. Finally, as 
Spiro (1980) has stated, the context in which an 
event occurs may^ indicate if what is^ leafned is 
important and to be * remembered or whether it 
should be i^xpunged from memory as • soon as 
- possible.^ ^ — 

Summary 

A range of factors, both inside and outside the 
head, influence listening comprehension. Reflecting , 
on those factors and using awareness of them to 
analyze the cofnmunication situations we see in 
schools and classrooms is an important step in 
diagnosing possible causes for poor listening com- 
prehension. Indeed, poor comprehension is usually 
related to many factors other than the student's 
ability. This view of diagnosis should help educators 
to look broadly at situations and to seek solutions 
which are related to causes of poor comprehension 
and which ha^e promise for improving comprehen- 
sion. 



Note 

1 . A morpheme Is a linguistic unit that cannot be divided 
Into smaller meaningful parts; e.g., words nuch as Jump 
or .word elements such as ed, as .in jumped 
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Learning to Talk and Talking to Learn 



The relationship between thought and word— be- 
tween thinking on the one hand and spoaking and 
listening on the other— has preoccuf)led philoso- 
phers for centuries. As long as It Is conceived of 
in terms of connections in the minds of Isolated 
individuals, It will probably continue to defy reso- 
lution. In practice, however, human beings do not 
live In a social vacuum. Their thoughts and words 
arise largely In contexts of collaborative activity 
where the predominant aim Is to synchronize per- 
spectives and to achieve a sharing of Information 
and attitudes toward a common goal. 

From this soclan^'erspectiye, of even greater 
importance than the relationship between thought 
anrf word In the mind of the individual Is the way 
In which two or more individuals achieve a mutual 
understanding of thoughts and feelings In the pur- 
suit of shared enterprise^ Hence the importance 
of the theoretical study of conversation— the means 
whereby, through linguistic interaction, this coor- 
dination of minds Is filtempted and sometimes 
achieved. ^ 

However, the study of linguistic Interaction ex- 
tends beyond theoretical Importance. For those of 
us responsible for the care and education of young 
children, it Is also a matter of very practical Im- 
portance. Our efforts to facilitate the development 
of children's understanding of the world In which 
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they live and their power to control It are largely 
accomplished through linguistic Interaction. Differ- 
ent styles of Interaction provide quite different op- 
portunities for learning, fome more effective than 
others. How adufts talk with children Is thus a 
matter of great practical as well as theoretical 
lm*portance. 

In this article we shall try to show why this Is 
so and to offer some suggestions as to how teach- 
ers can Interact most effectively with their pupils. 
But first It Is necessary to prov' a brief description 
of the research on which th** • ^dlng claims are 
based. 

The Study of Language at Home and at School 

The Bristol Study of Language Development 
was initially conceived as an Investigation of the 
acquisition of English as a first language In the pre- 
school years. From a random sample qf^er 1000 
children, 128 were selected to give equal repre- 
sentation to both sexest to the four Reasons of the 
year for birth date, and to social background, based 
on the education and occupation of both parents. 
Children with any known handicap were omitted, 
as were, those In full-time care and those whose 
parents did not speak English as their first lan- 
guage. Half the children were aged 15 months at 
the time of the first observation and the other hal.f 
39 months."* 

For the next 2V2 years observations wore made 
In the children's homes at three monthly Intervals 
using radio-microphones and a pre-programmed re* 
cording device that obviated the need ior a re-' 
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searcher to be present. Eighteen 90-second samples 
were recorded on each occasion and contextual 
information was obtained in the evening by piaying 
back the recording to the parents and questioning 
them about the location, activity, and participants 
in each of the recorded samples. In this way, we 
were able to record genuine spontaneous conver- 
sation 'In "the full range ol contexts that occur in 
children's everyday life at home. 

Transcripts were made of the recordings and 
these were submitted to a comprehensive linguistic 
analysis wtiich ha^ yielded strong evidefice of a 
common pattern of development, despite wide dif- 
ferences in the rate at which this proceeded. No 
sigpificaht differences werejound between the de- 
velopment of boys and girls .and there was little 
evidence of a systematic relationship between rate 
of development and social background except for' 
the small minority of extremely fast and extremely 
slow children,^ However, as will be described befow, 
there was a significant relationship between rate 

* of development and thG quality, of linguistic inter- 
action which the children experienced. 

• Since its beginning in 1973, the study has de- 

• veiopad in a number of directions. The relationship 
between pre-school language development and 
school achievement had been a subject of major 
theoretical concern during the 1960s and early 1970s 
on both sides of the' Atlantic, and major policy 
decisions on Head Start in the United States and 
on "Educational Priority Areas" in Britain had been 
based largely on theories about "linguistic disad- 
vantage," These theories, however, were unsup- 
ported by adequate empirical evidence, for there 

' had been no longitudinal studies of the role of 
language in the transition from home to school. 
When the opportunity arose to exte id our inves- 
tigation; therefore, we were pleased to do so and,* 
since 1977, we have continued to follow the edu- 
cational careers of 32 of the younger half of our 
original sample. At the time of writing, these children 
were 11 years old, and we have completed ^ com- 
prehensive assessment of their attainment at the 
end of the primary phase of their education. 

During the intervening years we have assessed 
\hem a number of times ahd found a strong cor- 
relation between their pre-school language devel- 
opment and their success in school. In particular, 
we have found that differences in "knowledge of 
literacy" at the time of school entry most signifi- 
cantly predict their later success. These differences, 
in turn, are related to the frequency with which 
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they had storles'^'read to them in the early years 
(see Wells, 1982; in press-b).. ' 

For Qur present purpos9S, however, our con- 
cern is the continued observations of spontaneous 
linguistic interaction both at home just before entry 
to school at 5 years of age and, subsequently, 
during the first two yea's at school. From these 
and earlier observatior^sin the children'^ homes we . 
draw the evidence for the arguments we wish to 
develop for the importance of quality of liriguistic 
interaction. 

Talking and Learning at Home 

As we survey the evidence from our obser- 
vations of language in the home, two perspectives 
may be adopted. On. the one hand, we may focus' 
on the children, measuring the developmeht of their 
abilities, identifying the sequences in which they 
build their linguistic resources, and noting the areas 
in which they succeed or has^e difficulties at suc- 
cessive stages. On the other hand we may focus 
upon the conversational strategies employed by the 
adults with whom they most frequently interact, 
seeking to understand how their behavior facilitates 
or impedes the children's participation in conver- 
sation on particular occasions and thus, over time. 
Influences the course of their development, The 
emphasis in all but the most recent research has 
been on the first perspective. However, since learn 
ing takes place through interaction and, as sug- 
gested above, this Is necessarily a collaborative 
enterprise, it is equally Important to adopt the sec- 
ond oerspectlve as well, 

Let us begin with the children. Here the evi- 
dence of other researchers (see for example, pa- 
pers in Deutsch, 1981, and Wanner & Gleltman, 
1982), along with our own observational study, con- 
firms that children are extremely active and per- 
'sistent learners. In all their interactions with the 
external world they are compulsive and creative 
seekers after meaning. With whf t frequently seems 
like unbounded energy, they investigate and explore 
their environment, absorbing messages through all 
their senses, assimilating new information to ex- 
isting schemata, and accommodating their sche- 
mata to Improve the fit, impelled by a drive to 
• understand the world and make it their own. 
' Language enters into this early learning in two 
Important ways. First, as children Interact with other 
people in a wide variety of activities, their experi- 
ence of language in use provides them with evi- 
dence from which they construct their own 
representation of the language system. Second, as 
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others talk with tiiem in the course of shared ac- 
tivities, they provide relevant Information which the 
children incorporate into their developing inner rep- 
resentations'^ of the non-linguistic world. 

The opportunity for both kinds of learning can 
e seen in the following extract from a recording of 
a two-year-old with his mother: ^ 



M: Oh it does yes. It makes them sting. 

J: 

M: It makes them sting very badly. 

J: Well, just pow some of that polish waved in my eye. 



Mark: 


3 (=lpok at that). 




Birds, Mummy. 


Mother: 


Mm. 


Mark: 


Jubs (-^ birds). 


Mother: 


What are they doing? 


Mark: 


Jubs bread. 


Mother: 


Oh look. 




They're eating the berries aren't they? 


Mark: 


Yeh. 


Mother: 


That b their food. 


» 


They .have berries for dinner. 


Mark: 


Oh. 



As can be seen frm the example, it is important ' 
to consider the second perspective, that of the role 
played by the aduii! Although the responsibility for 
what Is learned r6sts with the child— only he can 
construct his inner representations— the opportun- 
ities and motivation for his learning can be signif- 
icantly increased by an adult, who contributes to 
conversations with him in ways that extend the 
child's meaning and take into account his point of 
view. 

Adult and child will not always hav? the same 
purposes, of course, nor will they always Imrfiedi- 
ately achieve mutual understanding, in such cir- 
cumstances there are particularly rich opportunities 
for the child to learn, as* meanings are clarified and 
intentions explained and Justified. The following ex- 
ample shows how such a situation, arising from a 
joint actiyity, can gjive rise to opportunities for the 
child to learn both about the social and physical 
world and the language' In and through which that 
world is (|lescribed and circumscribed: 

Jonathan] aged SVa, is helping his mother with th*^ 
housework, by polishing his wardrobe. 

Do yoti think this Is lovely? 
I think! It's a bit smeary. 
Why dp you think It's bit smeary? 
Because you put far too much polish on. 
Right, pow you can put the things back on ther6 (on 
the dresser) and I'll put the carpet-sweeper over the 
room. ' 

Well why can t I put the carpet-sweeper over the 
room? 

Because that's my job. OK? 
What 19 my job? 

You've idone your job. You've polished the furniture. 
It doesn't matter if that polish goes in your eyes 
does it? 



J: 

M: 

J: 

M: 

M: 



M: 
J: 
M: 
J: 



^y|Dld it? 



J^Yes. 

M: Do they sting? Or did it miss? Don't rub them with 

the duster, dcirling. 

The duster's all dirty. 
J: Well how can that get out. Mummy? (referring to 

polish) 

M: Why don't you go and wipe it with the flannel in the 
bathroom. 

(J goes to bathroorrf.) 
J: ^ No. I thlnkTll get it out. with the towial. 

Mumrhy, I just have to see if I can get it out with 

this towel. 
M: All right. 

In this early spontaneous learning, then, the adult's 
role is essentially one of sustaining and extending 
the child'^s initiatives. The adult further provides a 
resource of knowledge and skill on which the child 
can draw to/esolve questions and problems that 
arise 1rom the activities. 

There are, of course, differences between homes 
in the extent to which this sort of collaborative talk 
is th6 norm, but in those which we observed, the 
differences were of degree rather than of kind. 
Generally speaking, therefore. It caq be said that 
in the majority of homes for at least some portion 
of the time, children experience a style of Interaction 
which is characterized by collaboration in the ne- 
gotiatioh of meaning and intention. 

Talking ahd 'Learnihg at School 

At home in the pre-school years, then, chil- 
dren's learning Is self-motivated, spontaneous, and 
unstructured, supported by the kinds of Interaction 
with adults'that we have just described. On entry 
to school, however, they move Into a different kind 
of social environment, one organized by trained 
adults to promote a broader and more systematic 
type of learning. What kinds of interaction tbUc 
place In this new environment and what Is the child's 
experience of language and learning In ' the 
classroom? ^ 

The Importance of the relationship between 
language and learning has long been recognized by 
educ jrs. The report of the Bullock Committee, A 
Language for Life (Bullock, 1975), which drew upon 
the research of the 1960s and early 1970s, gave 
official recognition to the Important role of language 
across the curriculum. The teachers observed In 
our study subscrlu^d to these viewr and placed 
"language development" high on their list of ob- 
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jectives. This was particularly emphasized by those 
teaching in schools where the children were pre- 
dominantly of lower class parents, for one of the 
professed aims of such schools was to provide a 
rich linguistic environment that would compensate 
for the linguistic deprivation from which these chil- 
dren were believed to suffer. Wie.might thus expect 
to find that the classrooms our children entefred 
would be places where they had opportunities to 
exercise and increase their linguistic resources by 
using them in collaboration with the teachers and 
other children to explore Idpas, tackie problems, 
exercise their imagination, and reflect upon their 
own and other people's experience to gain greater 
understanding of themselves and of their relation- 
ship with the world around them. 

The observations we made in the classrooms 
enabled us to find out whether this was, in fact, 
the case. Furthermore, since the first classroom 
observation for each child was matched with an 
identical observation in the child's home just before' 
entry to school, we were able to compare the lan- 
guage experienced at home and at school for each 
child and for the sample as a whole. In both set- 



tings, seven five-minute samples were analyzed, 
drawn from a pool of nine, made at 20 minute 
Intervals between 9 a.m. and 12 noon. 

As can be seen from Table 1, which presents 
the mean values for the sample as'-a whole for ail 
adult-child talk in the two settings, the results of 
our analysis are clear-cut and, in the light of the 
ideals of the' teachers, very disconcerting. Com- 
pared with their experiences at home, children at 
school were found to play a much less active role 
In conversation. They initiated fewer Interactions, 
asked fewer questions, and took fewer turns per 
interaction. Their utterances were syntactically sim- 
pler, contained a narrower range of semantic con- 
tent, and less frequently referred outside the here 
and now. Indeed' almost half their utterances were 
elliptical or moodless sentence fragments, often 
being minimal responses to requests for display 
(e.g, "T: What do we call cats, sheep, and horses? 
C: Animals, T: That's right."). In cbntrast with their 
pareiits, these child/en's teachers dominated con- 
versation, initiating the majority of interactions, pre- 
dominantly through requests, questions, and re- 
quests for display. They were also more than 



Table 1 

Comparison of Adult-Child Conversation at Home and School (n=32) 



A bsolute values 

Mean no. of child utterances to adults 
Mean no. of adult utterances to child 

Mean n6. of child turns per interaction - 

Mean child syntactic complexity 
Mean adult syntactic complexity 

Mean no. of categories of semantic content in child speech' 

Proportional values (child) ^ . 

Initiation of Interaction . ^ * 

Exchange-Initiating utterances 

Complete statements 

Questions 

Requests 

Elliptical or moodless. utterances 
Utterances in text-contingent exchanges 
References to non-present time 

p roportional values (adult) 
Fixchange-initlatinc^ utterances 
Complete statements 
Questions 
Requests 

Elliptical utterances 
Requests for display 
Extending child's meaning 

Developing adult's meaning 



Home 


School 


SIg. level 
of difference 


122.0 


45.0 


p<.001 


152.7 


128.7 


n.s. 


4.1 ■ ' 


2.5 


■ ■p<-.001 • - 


3.1 


2.4 


p<.001 


3.5 


4.3 


p<.001 


15.5 


7.9 


p<.00t 


63.6% 


23.0% 


p<.001 


70.2%' 


43,8% 


p<.001 


31.2% 


28.0% 


n.s. 


12.7% 


4.0% 


p<.001 


14.3% 


10.4% 


p<.05 


29.4% 


49.4% 


p<.001 


9.4% 


6.3% 


p<,10 


9.1% 


6.4% 


p<.05 


59.9% 


78.7% 


p<.001 


26.2% 


24.5% 


n.s. 


14.3% 


20.2% 


p<.01 


22.5% 


34.1% 


p<.001 


5.7% 


5.8% 


n.s. 


2.1% 


14.2% 


p<.001 


33.5% 


17.1% 


p<.001 


19.3% 


38.6% 


p<.00l 



'For this comparison only, n - 16 
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twice as likely to develop their own meanings as 
^they were to extend those contributed by the chil- 
"dren, this ratio being almost the exact opposite of 
that found in the speech of the parents^ 

In sum, like other researchers (see, for example, 
Tizp'-d, Carmlchael, Hughes, & PInkerton, 1980), we 
found that the schools were not providing a lin- 
guistically rich environment able to provide com- 
pensation for those believed to be deprived at home. 
On the contrary, there were no homes that did not 
provide richer opportunities than the schools we 
observed for learning through talk with an adult. 
Clearly there. Is a mismatch here between teachers' 
alms and the reality of classroom*' practice. In the 
remainder of this paper we shall consider possible 
causes of'this situation and practical steps teachers 
who share our belief In the value of talking for 
learning might take in order to turn, theory Into 
practice. 

Classroom Problems and Pos'sibia Solutions 

The first and most obvious cause of the Im- 
poverished talk between- teacher and pupils is the 
number of children involved. A class of six- or 
seven-year-olds contains, 6n average, 30 children 
in the charge of one or at best two adults. All th'fese 
children have to be occupied In tasks which will 
stimulate their interest and promote their learning. 
The demands on teachers In terms of management, 
safety, and control are therefore enormous; it Is 
not surprising to find that as much as. 44 percent 
of teacher talk is concerned with management 
tasks.^'Addfid to this Is the inexperience of children 
entering school for the first time. They have' to 
learn to behave according to the norms of the 
classroom, to wait while others take their conver- 
sational turn, and to talk to the shared topic rather 
than changing the" subj'ect at will. Classroom talk 
thus suffers from organizational problems which 
militate against spontaneity and Immediacy. The 
opportunities for extended adult-child Interaction of 
the kind experienced at home, involving the more, 
intellectual uses of language, can easily be sub- 
merged under the demands of the daily routine and 
the sheer number of children. 

The second major contributory factor is, in our 
view, the curriculum itself. The expectations of par- 
ents and of society as a whole demand that certain 
facts be learned. and skills mastered. There are 
norm-referenced tests and eventually public ex- 
aminations. Teachers must demonstrate thpt, what- 
ever methods they adopt, their pupils satisfy certain 
criteria of success. In the last decide there has 
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additionally been the cry for a return to the basics 
in the (in our view mistaken) belief that Informal 
methods of classroom management have led to a 
decline in standards. 

Under these pressures many teachers, not sur- 
prisingly, may be inclined to adopt a more formal 
and didactic teaching style in order to ensure that 
all children "cover the curriculum." They may also 
accept currlcular goals for learning which Involve 
precisely worked-out sequences of activity through 
which all children must pass, neglecting ttie fact 
that children have different abilities and proceed at 
different rates. What Is more, teachers who adopt 
a highly-structured curriculum, taught In a formally 
organized classroom with teacher snd pupil roles 
clearly defined, seriously reduce the opportunities 
for the sort of open-ended, exploratory Interaction 
between teacher and pupil that Is generally agreed 
to be so valuable. 

The third,, and possibly the mtfst serious, im- 
pediment Is a less than whole-hearted belief in the 
value that pupll'.s talk has for their learning. Many 
of us have years of being talked at as students 
and have probably unconsciously absorbed the be- 
lief that, as teachers, we are not doing our Job 
properly unless we are talking— telling, questioning, 
or evaluating. But ail the time we are talking, we 
are stopping our pupils from trying out their un- 
derstanding In words. We are also depriving our^ 
selves of valuable Informatloti about the state of 
their understanding and thus of our opportunity to 
plan future work to meet their npecific heeds. ^ 
Thus we believe we must res'^ssess our role as 
teachers, shifting' our focus away from ourselves 
as Instructors to a concern with children as learners, 
recognizing that our most important role Is as fa- 
cilitators of children's learning. Like the most ef- 
fective parents (and many of us are parents) we 
must aim, in our interactions with our pupils, to 
provide what Bruner (1981) calls the •'scaffolding" 
by means of which children climb from one stage 
of understanding to the next. We muSt aim to be 
collaborators with our pupils in the process of learn- 
ing, rather than merely organizers of learning tasks 
and evaiuators of the finished products. Above all, 
we must listen to and take seriously what children 
have to say as we talk with them about the tasks 
in which they are engaged. 

To try to put into practice a genuine belief in 
the value c' :>tudent talk Is to undergo something 
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of a conversion, for it often leads to a radical 
revision of our whole method of working. It is sal- 
utory to start by making a recording to monitor 
one's own talk in the classroom: What .are the most 
frequently occurring topics; for what functions js 
language used (directing, informing, evaluating, etc.); 
what sort* of questions are asked, by whom, for 
what purpose,' and in what contexts? Most teachers 
who submit themselves to this form of self-as- 
sessment find that they talk too much, repeat them- 
selves unnecessarily, give children too short a time 
to respond, and ask too many questions which 
effectively reduce their pupils' opportunities for par-- 
ticipation to the production— or lack of produc- 
tion — of predetermined minimal answers. 

If, after anal/zing a recording, it seems desir- 
able to attempt to make some alterations to one's 
style, then a fruitful period of experimentation can 
take place, in which different strategies are tried 
and attention paid to the situations which most 
ieadily lead to genuine collaborative interaction. It 
may bo possible to carry out this self-evaluation 
with other teachers: Perceptions chared with others 
may lead to practical suggestions for change, and 
the support of colleagues is always advantageous 
for morale. 

Once teachers are firmly committed to the value 
of collaborative interaction in the classroom, they 
will note a change in their relationship with their 
pupils, who will begin to take more responsibility 
for the learning tasks in which they engage, par- 
ticularly if collaboration extends to some degree of 
negotiation about the tasks and time-frame. Clearly, 
such an approach is not possible if all the children 
are required to work within the same tightly-struc- 
tured curriculum framework. However, this con-^ 
straint is removed when on? concentrates on the 
process of learning rather than the product, and 
the benefits in terms of greater pupil motivation 
and involvement far outweigh the advantages of 
knowing that all pupils are working on the same 
task at the same time. 

A natural extension of this method is to en- 
courage collaboration among pupils. Where small 
groups are engaged on the same or related tasks 
thsy can give support to each other. This allows 
the teacher to spend longer periods of time with 
particular groups or individuals, helping them, 
through discussion, to think through what they are 
doing, evaluating progress, and suggesting future 
steps to enable them to continue on their own. In 
this way, some of the most serious difficulties of 
pupil numbers and control are avoided and, in ad- 



dition, they are encouraged progressively to take 
more of the responsibility for their own learning. 

As will be apparent, effective classroofn or- 
ganization is essential if teachers and pupils are to 
work in this way. Each teacher will have to work 
out the practical details in her or his own classroom, 
since every class of children and every classroom 
maKe different demands. However, since the basic 
principles remain the same, it may be helpful to 
mention some areas of classroom management that 
most teachers will find it important to consider, 

1. Organization of space and furniture to 'allow 
' freedom of movement and to reduce noise and 

friction among pupils. There should be distinct 
areas for different types of activity so that small 
groups can work together without disturbing each 
other. (Movable screens can be effective.) 

2. Organization of respurces and equipment to 
maximize pupils' independence, so that teacher 
involvement in the supply of materials, appa- 
ratus, etc., is kept to a minimum. 

3. Organization of time so that during a day or 
week each pupil has engaged in a range of 
activiiies, while still having time to carry each 
activity through to a conclusion. (Some sort of 
log book kept by pupils can form the basis for 
the necessary negotiating of individual work.) 

4. Organization of classroom volunteers, to allow 
maximum opportunity for sustained interaction 
between adults and children. (The value of pa- 
rental help in the classroom Is a matter of current 
debate. We believe there *is sufficient positive 
evidence from research to justify continued ex- 
ploration of ways in which parents can contribute 
to work in the classroom.) 

Summary 

The major responsibility of teachers is to fa- 
cilitate the development of children's understa 'ding 
of the wprld in which they live and their ability to 
function effectively as members of the society in 
which they are growing up. Children have much to 
learn and, since learning tends to be cumulative, 
they need to be helped to work systematically, 
reflecting upon what, they already know and using 
existing knowledge as a bridgehead for the taking 
over of new knowledge and the mastery of new 
procedures and skills. 

Yet, the actual learning can only take place in 
the mind of the Individual pupil: Only the pupil can 
construct the concepts and make connections be- 
tween them, forge. new ideas, and articulate them 
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in the solution of problems, This poses teachers 
with an apparent dilemma. When they talk to in- 
struct and inform, they have little idea how individual 
pupils are interpreting what they say and no guar- 
antee that their ideas are b^ng appropriately re- 
constructed by those they are addressing. On the 
other hand, if left to work things out for themselves 
on the basis of structured materials, pupils may 
easily become confused a/sd disheartened. Or, If 
their interests alone determine the selection of tasks 
they engage in, they may easily remain content with 
familiar activities or be side-tracked by the attrac- 
tion of the moment. In either case they fail to make 
the long-term systematic progress that, as teach- 
ers, it is our responsibility to ensure. 

The way out of tiiis dilemma, we have argued, 
is to recognize that teaching and learning are col- 
laborative enterprises in which the participants con- 
tribute, as far as possible, on an equal footing. 
Conversation provides the means in the pre-school 
years whereby children not only learn to talk but 
talk to learn. Through open-ended, exploratory con- 
versation about the topics and Issues that arise 
from shared activities and interests, parents provide 
information relevant to the children's active drive 
. tb make sense of their experience. Through the 
negotiation of meaning and Intentions, they also 
guide their children toward more effective and so- 
cially adapted understanding and behavior. 

When children come to school they, have well 
developed strategies for learning through interac- 
tion with cooperative adults. These satne strategies 
can continue to serve them welf in school if only 
teachers believe in their value and organize the 
activities of the classroom to make such construc- 
tive collaboration possible. Some children will sur- 
vive and make progress, even when such conditions 
do not obtain; but these are usually the children 
who have the greatest experience' of collaborative 
Interaction at home. Other children will, have had 
less such experience at home and it Ms precisely 
these children who need it most at school, for 
neither teacher instruction nor graded papers and 
activities enable such children to take over the 
material presented in the curriculum and confidently 
make it their own. 

Al{ children, we would argue, will learn most 
effectively when there are frequent opportunities 
tor collaborative talk with teachers and with fellow 
pupils. This does not mean there is no place for 
teacher instruction nor that all learning is best pro^- 
moted through exploratory discussion. Clearly, there 
are times when new information is best imparted 
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through the teacher's exposition, and there are 
certain, limited, areas of the curriculum where ac- 
curacy and speed are best acquired through prac- 
tice which Is monitored and corrected. But real 
landerstanding, which must be the basis of all true 
progress, requires opportunities for conversation in 
which there is an effort to achieve a meeting of 
minds thfough the shared construction and nego- 
tiation of meaning. To enable such opportunities to 
occur with sufficient frequency may weil require a 
change in methods of organization and a greater 
willingness to let pupils share responsibility for the 
Selection and management of the tasks in which 
they engage. In the short term this may be difficult, 
and even anxiety-provoking. But in the long term 
it will lead to a classroom environment in which 
children can actively and effectively learn from the 
tedcher and the teacher can learn with the children. 

Notes 

1 . A fuller account of the research program can be found 
in Wells (1981), . . 

2. For further details of the results of the pre-school phase 
of the research, see Welis (1984). 

3. The symbols are letters of the international Phonetic^ 
Alphabet; they represent the child's pronunciation of "look 
at that" as one single word. 

4. The • indicates that a word is uninteiligibie. 

5. A fuller account of this study can be found in Weils 
(in press-a). 

6. This figure is reported for nursery classes and play- 
groups by Wood, McMahon, and Cranstoun (1980). 
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Martin Nystrand 

Margaret Himley , ■ 

Written Text as Social Interaction 



The purpose of this article Is to explore the nature 
of meaning as developed by human beings through 
Interaction with each other. This interaction Is ob- 
vious enough In the give and take of talk where 
conversants make themselves understood. But It 
is true of writing too. When readers understand a 
text, an exchange of meaning has taken place. 
Writers have succeeded in speaking to readers. 

Because the concept of text Is central to this 
interaction-— It is the bridge between producer and 
receiver in both spoken and wutten communlca- 
tion~wef h,ave chosen to focus on elements of text 
functioning as they relate to this interaction, By 
."text" we^mean any example of language. In use. 
no matter whether it Is spoken or written, no matter 
whether it Is lOng (like a book) or short (like an 
"EXIT" sign), Although our examples deial mainly 
with written language, our framework Is equaily 
useful for many aspects of spoken discourse. 

We focus mainly on writing because the inter- 
active character of ^writing Is both less obvious and 
less studied than that of speech. Indeed, common 
wisdom has It that the major difference between 
them Is that spoken discourse Is Interactive whereas 
written texts are non-interactive and autonomous. 
We believe these analyses are misconceived on this 
point, and that, as discourse, both writing^ and 
speaking are fundamentally Interactive. 

We begin by looking at fluent writers ''and some 
of the unique vyays In which their texts accomplish' 
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this interaction. Then we consider one beginning 
writer to see how she gradually appropriates both 
the resources and options available In the written 
language. 

How Language ii Interactive 

Interactive views of language and meaning are 
by no means universal and are Indeed ungommon 
In writing research. The most Important work has 
been done largely on the West Coast (e.g.; Ochs 
& Schiefflln, 1979) and In England (e.g., Wells, 1981), 
Nonetheless, most research on the composing proc- 
ess depicts language production essentially as an 

- affair t)etween writer md text ,-tt Is not irt>rtjedlaAeli^^^ 
clear In what sense the private activity of t^rltlng 

- might be aptly termed Interactlvei^rrtdeed, many 
educators and researchers believe the chief chal- 
lenge of writing instruction^is teaching students to 
compose "autonomous'* texts. I.e., texts that stand ^.^ 
on their own and succeed In their rhetorical function 
without the need for Interaction t>etween writers 
and their readers. 

Writing Is obviously not interactive In the be- 
havioral sense that writers and readers take turns 
as do speakers and listeners. But then spoken 
language Is not Interactive simply because the par- 
ticipants take conspicuous turns. All language— 
whether written or spoken— Is. Interactive In the 
abstract sense that Its use Involves an exchange 
of meaning, and the text Is the means of exchange 
(Halllday, 1978). The fact that readers do not take 
turns wlth^nd rarely respond to writers does not 
mean that written language Is a non-interactive : 
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medium. Written language bears the potential for 
interaction, and any given act of comprehension is 
just such an exchange between writers and their 
readers (Nystrand, 1982b, 1983). 

Language generaiiy i& interactive in the sense 
that all discourse presumes a joint **contract'* be- 
tween producer and receiver both^6f whom must/ 
abide by. its terrfis if tney are to understand one 
another. This contract has been discussed in a 
number of important papers representing a variety 
of theoretical orientations. This theme has been 
studied by psychologists and other scholars in the 
fdliowihg ways: 

1 . Psycholinguists Clark and Haviland (1977) posit 
• the following given-new contract as a funda- 
mental governing principal in language produc- 

. tlon: "The speaker agrees (a) to use aiven 
information to r^fer to information she thinks 
the listener can uniquely identify from what he 
already knows ancT (b) to use new information 
to refer to ^Qformation she believes to be true 
but is not already known to the listener." 

In more recent research on the role of mutual 
knowledge in communication, Clark and Carlson 
' note, more simply, "For communication to^be 
successful, speakers must share certain knowl- 
edge, beliefs, and assumptions with the people 
they are talking to" (1982, p. 2). ' 

2. Philosopher Grice (1'975) makes the cooperative 
principle the central tenet of his work on con-' 
versation: "Make your conversational contri- 

. bution.such as is required, at the stage at which . 
jt occurs, by the accepted purpose or direction 
" • "'l)f the Talk exchang^^ which you are engag ed 7' 
For the implications of Grice's work for writing, 
see Cooper (1982). 

3. Psychologist Rommetveit outlines the basic 
psychological concept of message structure as 
the tacit agreement whereby we "writ[e] on the 
premises of the reader [and read] on the prem- 
ises of the writer" (1974, p. 63). 

4. Litiguist Halliday defines both spoken and writ- 
ten texts as "a sociological event, a semiotic 
encounter through which the meanings that 
constitute the social system are exchanged. 
The individual member [both speaker and lis- 
tener, writer and reader] is, by virtue of his * 
membership, a 'meaner,' one who means. By 
his acts of meaning, and those of other indi- 
vidual members, the social reality is created, 
maintained in good order, and continuously 
shaped and modified" (1978, p. 139). 



5. Social pherjomenologist Schutz (1967) notes the 
central importance of the reciprocity principle in 
all social activity including discourse: 
Actors in any collaborative activity (e.g., writers 
and readers in text) orient their actions (e.g., 
writing and reading) on certain standards which 
are taken for granted as rules of conduct by 
the social &rdup to which they belong (e.g., the * 
community of writer-readersji At the level of 
text, both expression and comprehension re- 
quire participation in a common textual space 
(cf. Nystrand; 1982c), 

^6. Russian jjsychoiogist Vygotsky (1962; 1978) 
views language as internalized dialogue and 
social, group behavior. For Vygotsky, the power 
of speaking and writing are in their capabilities 
(0 mediate and trarvsform shared definitions of 
' experience. 

In order to understand the interactive char- 
acter of writing, one must recognize that the cri- 
teria of language production are social. Writers, 
like speakers, dd not Just "produce language." To ^ 
engage in^discourse— that is, to produce language 
which is functional in some context of use— they ^ 
must skillfully negotiate key text points with ap- / 
propriate text options.They must recognize where 
to elaborate, where to abbreviate, where to par- 
agraph, and so on (Nystrand. in press-a). As we 
shall shqrtly note, exactly what makes certain text 
points more key than others and some options 
more appropriate than otheVs depends ultimately 
on who is telling whom about what, i.e., on the 
- need to share knowledge af>d maintain a balance 
of discourse between writer and reader. 

The Reciprocity Principle 

Just how is the reciprocity principieJrpportant 
\ in speaking ai?d writing? How does this expecta- 
tion on the part of conversants that -they should 
understand one another make a difference In what 
they say and write? Many times, of course, the 
terms^ of reciprocity are not honored — speakers 
talk at cross purposes and readers find texts turgid 
and 'unclear. But when writers are in tune with 
their readers, they succeed in all the ways noted 
*^above. They carefully balance given and new in- 
formation, they say just enough and not too,, much, 
and they take for granted what is appropriate and 
elaborate clearly that which cannot be taken for 
granted. That is. the; honor tlheir commitment to 
the terms of their contract, the reciprocity principle. 
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The expectation of reciprocity in discourse is 
Important because it means that the shape and 
conduct of .discourse is determined not only by 
what the speaker or writer has to say (speaker/ 
writer meaning) or accomplish (speaker/writer pur- 
pose) but also by the joint expectation of the 
•conversants that they should understand one an- 
other (producer-receiver contract). Discourse may 
consequently be viewed as a social act based on 
the premise of common categorizations and mutual 
■ knowledge (Lewis, 1969; Clark & Marshall, 1981; 
Smith, 1982). Both speaker'* and writers must 
fashion texts that esta'jish and maintain this 
mutual knowledge and so effect an exchange of 
meaning. In talk this negotiation is comparatively 
conspicuous, manifesting itself in turn taking, quer- 
ulous glances and rephrasings, etc. In writing, 
however, this process Is more subt!3. The writer 
must skillfully treat key text points such as the 
start of a text or the introduction of complicated 
ideas which could threaten reciprocity in a context 
of eventual use (cf. Nystrand, 1983), e.g.. future 
/ reference, personal communication, etc. This is 

not to say. of course, that the aim of discourse 
is always substantive agreement, but only that the 
character and conduct of discourse are governed 
by the conversants' expectations for understand- 
ing one another. In making this point, we are 
making a distinction betv.'e6n the practical pur- 
poses of discourse and the principles which govern 
its fundtioning. 

The criterion of shared knowledge as a con- 
dition for .clear communication requires special 
^ tasks of skilled writers and speakers. Writing for 
experts is very different from writing for nonex- 
perts for precisely this reason. The problem for 
the writer is not just that the expert knows more 
than the nonexpert; the expert's knowledge is also 
more highly integrated than the nonexpert's. Hence, 
"^^Tiren^xpefHs-moteJiKely^l!^ nonexpert to 
approach the text with clearly d^eTine?rBxpeeta- 
tions, particularly about the main idea, as well as 
' a ready appreciation for fine points and relation- 
ships among concepts and details. While special- 
ists appreciate details of elaboration, nonexperts 
who are confused by difficult texts may be over- 
whelmed by these cfetails.^ Rather than further 
specification, these low-knowtedge readers need 
category definition. They need the main idea to 
cope with and organize all the details: titles, ad- 
equate paragraphing, advanced organizers, careful 
layout, and other forms of text segmentation will 
help.2 
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To more fully understand how texts function 
in interactions such as these, we must view lan- 
guage production as more than an encoding and 
transmission of writer purpose or meaning. The 
view of language production as the transmission 
of thought will not explain why texts take the form 
si- they do. To understand the shape of discourse 
and the principles which gavern its conduct, we 
mUst focus, instead on the joint - «:pectations of 
the conversants for reciprocity and shared 
knowledge. 

What Writers Do 

To create texts that work (function to maintain 
a balance of discourse), writers must successfully 
negotiate key text points. Reciprocity is potentially , 
thregtened at each of the following points: 

Key Text Points: 

1. Start of communication. Before doing anything 
else in a text, the writer must "initialize" .the 
discourse 'by identifying common ground with 

ahe reader. That is, writer and readers must 
begin on the same communicative footing, whidh 
the writer, of course, must initiate. This may 
'be as simple as a title or ^s complicated as 
an introduction which provides essential back- 
ground information. 

2. New (i.e., unshared) information. Every mention 
' of unshared information (i,e., . unshared with the 

reader) defines a key text point for the writer. 
Normally, new information is adequately con- 
textualized by English word orxier: old (known) 
information typically comes before new. 

Writer Options: 

If the Information Is "highly pew" (e.g., technical), 
then the writer has the following options, which 
differ in appropriateness according to the extent 
of reader knowledge: 

1. Elaboration (use of cp-text which provides fur- 
ther specification, e.^., definitions of technical 

^ term§r"gtDSse9--efh-Qbsc^^ and 
graphic illustrations of potentially ambiguoiI5~~ 
concepts) 

2. Segmentation (methods of conti'ast which pro-* 
vide category definition, e.g., titles, paragraph- 
ing and indentation, advanced organizers, and 
many forms of punctuation.) 

Written Language Resources: 
To acdAmplish the options, writers have available 
to them the following written language resources: 
-1. For footing: such genre conventions as.AlQnc.a_ 
upon a time," "Dear Xxxx," "Re:," etc. (For 
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further discussion, see Stelnmann's. 1981, 
treatment of superordlnate genre conventions 
and Halllday & Hasan's, 1976, structure of dis- 
course textual component). 

2. For elaboration: explanations, examples, defi- 
nitions, glosses, graphic illustrations accom- 
panying text, and other sorts of co-text (For 
further discussion see KIntsch's, 1974, treat- 
ment of argument repetition and Halllday & Has- 
an's. 1976, treatment of theme systems). 

<3. For segmentation: paragraphing, indenting, ad- 
vanced organizers, titles, quotation marks, etc, 
(For further discussion see Halliday & Hasan's, 
1976, transition, p. 295), 

These written language resources are the possi- 
bilities for text available to writers— the palate of 
text structures from which writers work— and the 
criteria that ultimately distinguish writtep texts from 
non-texts.3 These criteria also distinguish, we shall 
see, the texts of fluent writers from those of 
beginners. 

Of course, a writer's r'esources and options 
are two different kinds of things, Resources are 
those language and text structures available for 
written expression. By contrast, text options de- 
fine what skilled writers actually do with these 
resources when they compose texts that clearly 
speak to their readers. Halliday and Hasan (1976) 
provide an Inventory of many of these resources 
in their study of Cohesion in English. They define 
cohesion as "a semantic relation between an ele- 
ment in the text and some other element that is 
c 'lcial to the interpretation of it" (p. 8). It is 
at sieved mainly through reference, substitution, 
ellipsis, conjunction, and various lexical devices 
such as- collocation. We must note, however, that 
this inventory of the resources and analysis of text 
cohesion will not describe or explain how writers 
..use these, resources. It^ will no more do this than 
an inventory oif the painter's palate and analysis 
of the completed canvas will reveal how painters 
go from palate to painting. Nor is there any reason 
— why^f^lkHilci^AaetLalL.Hallid^ and Hasan's anal- 
ysis of how texts hang together^concerna -text_ 
resources and texts, not writers writing. 

A brief look at paragraphing will clarify this 
distinction. Hattid ay a nd H as an show that para 
graphs are effectively defined in terms of cohesive 
density (1976, pp. 296-297). That is. most English 
prose is characterized by a substantially higher 
degree of cohesion within paragraphs than be- 
tween them, is apparent discontinuity of text is 
no failure; it is the natural result of writers carefully 



elaborating essential themes within paragraphs at 
the same time that they indicate appropriate shifts 
in the discourse by indenting for both semantic 
and rhetorical effect. Hence, paragraphing typically 
involves a weakening of cohesion because the 
writer opts to indent and by so doing Indicates a 
shift in the flow of discourse. 

We will consider somp examples of text op- 
tions below. At this point, we wish only to note 
that the options which writers elect at key text 
points are crUicaLto how writers construct intel- 
ligible texts and successfully ^negotlate meaning in 
written language. As noted above,'a writer's first 
major text option 1^ text elaboration, Text elab- 
orations work to develop a text by putting new 
information in perspective or context for readers. 
Because new Information is by definition unshared 
information (i.e., unshared by writer and reader), 
its introduction may well threaten reciprocity— 
especially if the readerJ^ not knowledgeable enough 
to make the necessary "bridging" inferences. To 
maintain reciprocity and h'9nce assure^communl- 
cation, the effective writer elaborates new infor- 
. mation with given information, i.e., with information 
that is shared. Good**exampl6s of such elabora- 
tions include definitions, explanations, examples, 
and graphic illustrations of technical terms in well- 
written technical manuals. 

The other major text option is text segmen- 
tation. Text segmentations help clarify the orga- 
nization of a text by sharpening contrasts and 
relationships for readers. Only so much new in- 
formation may be effectively elaborated before the 
topic becomes indistinct. For example. If I know 
little about computers, I will be helped by a tech- 
nical manual that carefully defines each new term. 
But if the manual defines each term without ad- 
equately contrasting them, it may only serve to 
further, wonf use. me. Hence._ in addition .tq eiabo- 
rating and contextualizing new Information, writers 
must divide their texts ipto manageable units. And 
"manageable," of course, depends in large meas- 
ure on how much the reader already knows (cf. 
Miller's. 1956, classic "The magic number 7 plus 
or minus 2"). "Hence, technjcal writirs must or- 
ganize texts differently for noviees-th^ for ad- 
vanced users. ^— ~ 

Becoming a Writer: One Case Study^ 

In this^ction we examine the principle of 
reciprocity from another point of view, that of the 
learner. Our analysis is based on weekly obser- 
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vations of one student spanning one year from mid- • 
kindergartert to mid-first grade. During the course 
of our research, we have been impressed with how 
''individually charted each child's point of entry and 
path of development is, as he or she becomes 
initiated into the written language community. 

Consider Samantha, a six-year-old who has 
been writing since kindergarten. In spite of the 
school's, strong curricular emphasis on phonics" in 
its reading instruction (and thus implicitly on the 
strong connection between spoken and written lan- 
guage), it is clear that Samantha has not defined 
writing as the mere transcription of spoken lan- 
guage, as "talk written down." Rather she has 
treated written language as 9 mew meaning-making 
, medium. In her early experiments with writing, Sa- 
' mantha conflates the resources of written language 
with other, better established symbolic modes. For 
example, her "writing" resembles her drawing, as 
well as her talk in certain public discourse situations, 
such as show-and-telL 

She also conflates text with task. That is to 
say, the act of 'writing is coherent more at the level 
of social action (e.g., fulfilling an asj^lgnment) than 
at* the semiotic level of text (e.g., narrating a story 
or writing someone a message). Her development 
has occurred primarily along two lines of 
• differentiation: 

1. Semiotic 'differentiation. The forms, functions, 
and conditinns of production— the ways of mak- 
ing meaning> with written language— are grad- 

' ually differentiated from other semiotic resources. 
Samantha has come to differentiate and rec- 
ognize key text pqintS and treat them with ap- 
propriate text options. 

2. Text-context differentiation. The coherence or 
meaning of the text itself is gradually differen- 
tiated from the coherence or meaning, of the 
task and the context in^<A/hich the writing ocours. 
Samantha's texts, whiph were initially label-like 
and citational, become operational in terms of 
some context of use./ 

^ Though her early texts are coherent and. mean-* 

ingful in limited ways that seem "odd" to full- 
fledged members of 'the written language com- "* 
munity (i.e., fluent readers), Samantha has come 
over the year to differentiate and mobilize the 
resources specific to written language in order 
to produce written language texts that "take 
over," to use Britton's (1978) apt term. 
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Early Texts 

In her early texts Samantha extends the forms, 
functions, and composing strategies in her drawing 
to include "writing" (cf. Gundlach's, 1982, concept 
of early writing as "a mixed medium"). Ih drawing, 
Samantha has built up a graphic repertoire— a kind, 
of graphic lexicon— that coroa^^t^rather sche- 
matized, stylized, and conventional figures used to . \ 
indicate persons and objects. Neither too abstract 
nor too detailed, theofigures.?trike a functional bal- 
ance between Samantha's own expressive needs 
and the viewer's perceptual needs, and hence show 
" a working knowledge of the reciprocity principle. 
Learned primarily from mentors, these figures may 
. be considered part of her cultural heritage, as are 
the written words learned later. 

In drawing, Samantha typically divides the pa- 
oer into smaller ^chunks (often vertical and/or hor- 
iyntal thirds) and then proceeds to fill each one ' ^ 
jpp with items from her repertoire (see Figure 1).^ 
' These figures rarely overlap, interact, or create 
narrative scenes; rather it is the overall space— 
the boundaries of the paper—that constitutes the 
■ primary reference point. The graphic figures fund- . 
tion more lexica'' in syntactically, with each 
figure generating of semantic field. Meaning 
is conveyed presem onally rather than discursively 
(Langer, 1942). 




Figure 1. An early drawing. 



By learning to write important words and 
phrases (e.g., names of family members, "LOVE," 
"I love you," etc.), Samantha expands and en- 
hances her.griiphic repertoire. Indeed one of her 
preferred uses of written language throughout the 
year has been to create "books" by drawing one 
figure and one label per page (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. Drawings for Samantha's "hook." 

It is revealing that both the drawing schemata and 
the written labels exhibit an essential balance be- 
tween Samantha's needs for expression and our own 
for comprehension and perception: we clearly under- 
stand what she is saying. Reciprocity is fulfilled, the 
balance of discourse maintained. Nonetheless^ each 
representation is more label-like or citational than it 
is textual, i.e., operational in sdme context of use (cf. 
Halliday & Hasan. 1976, p. 299). 

As Samantha begins to write more, the parallels'" 
with her drawing are striking. In both drawing and 
writing, Samgntha proceeds by thirds, In Figure 3 (sn 
example of an early illustrated text), she divides the 
upper portion into vertical thirds, creating ^a kitchen 
by drawing three solid columns that frame a stick 
figure and a tray of cookies baking in the oven. 
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Figure 3. An early illustrated text. 

The columns create ^chunks" in which she locates 
centrally kciy figures. Similarly, she divides the lower 
written portion into horizontal thirds. She pulls Items 
from her written language repertoire and places them 
lexically, not syntactically (Lo., without regard for word 
arrangemant), across the top two lines, thereby pro- 



ducing more of ah image than a message, in the third 
line Samantha stretches a bit and begins a sentence; 
perhaps writing the words .or drawing the picturf? 
generated an idea or image. But this Idea or image 
was apparently not so compelling as to motivate her 
to complete the sentence, to go beyond her apparent 
criteri'*^ length: after all, she reasons, three line'i 
make a text. 

In short, these text parts are entirely unrelated , 
to the requirements of any communicative situation. 
They are not true functional text points. Rather they 
are canonical text parts, invoked regardless of pur- 
pose, context^nd circumstance. For some reason- 
perhaps the^cher's well-intentioned prelude to five-- 
paragraph themes? perhaps Samantha's way of sim- 
plifying the task?— a text Is a text for Samantha only 
if it has thfee parts. In |his respect, Samantha's texts 
are like children's symbolic representations generally, 
e.g., putting two eyes in early profile drawing because 
the creatures do after all have two eyes and only one 
eye would be wroiig. 

We may summarize' tWs period of Samantha's 
early text development as follows: 

1 . There is evidence that the writer knows the general 
terms of the reciprocity principle and the process 
whereby individuals participate in the negotiation 
of meaning. 

^. The level of coherence is ovenA/heimingiy at the 
level of task, not text. 

3. Texts are more citational than operational in some 
context of use.^ 

4. Texts are divided into canonical text parts, not 
functional text points. 

5. Texts work more graphically than symbolically. 

Tran$ltlonal Texts 

" In Samantha's school, lik^ most, literacy is a 
valued cultural and togn^tive acquisition; we may 
properly view her early development as a (w)rite of 
passage. Surrounded by a rich environment of print- 
books, games, signs, posters, letters, directories, 
etc.— Samantha has throughout the .year appropri- 
ated those written forms that are salient to her. She 
copies books, sfie writes greeting cards, letters, and 
messages, sh^ Invents games, she creates lists, and 
she "nr.akes books"— all as part of growing up for 



her. 



In thes0 early appropriations of cultural genres, 
however, Samantha adopts and utilizes mainly ttte 
global features or forms of the genres, riot the con- 
tent. When Samantha makes her books, for example, 
she designs a cover with an appropriately spaced and 
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capitalized title ("THE PITCHER BOOK"), paginates 
the sheets of paper, fills each page with items from 
her graphic repertoire (e.g., smiling faces), and finally 
staples several sheots of paper together, along the 
left edge. Alternatively, ^he may take the title and 
main idea of an already existent book and Invent a 
new opening line. Anyone who might try to read the 
pages of these books will find them sketchy and 
incomplete. Some of these "books" have no written 
content at all 

Nonetheless, as far as Samantha is concerned, 
she has made a book; and th^ coherence or meaning 
of these writings lies more at the level of task than 
in the text. These transitional texts serve many pur- 
poses: they fulfill a school assignment; they allow this 
beginning writer to role-play a significant adult role- 
writer; they allow Samantha to assimilate and sta- 
bilize salient written language rj9sources; and they 
give her the opportunity to create a cultural artifact 
as a gift. In Halliday's (1978) terms, such writing rep- 
resents a "behavior potential" ("I can" or "This is 
how you write") rather than Just a "meaning poten- 
tial" ("I say" or "I mean"). 

Many of Samantha's written texts at this stage 
parallel her spoken discourse, especially her public- 
performance, show-and-tell style in which first she 
presents something visually, and then comments on 
it. Hence, in her illustrated texts, it is the drawing 
which establishes communicative footing and prer 
sents known information Whereas the written text 
pushes the communication forward by marking and 
highlighting new information. 

In Figure 4. the first sentence specifies actor and 
action and serves as footing for the communication. 
The second sentence assumes the building as given 
information and pushes the communication forward ' 
with is shaking. Hence, the written text marks the 
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a^axj IS sUai^vt roc^ day 



Figure 4* A transitional text. 
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given provided by the drawing. Samantha learned 
something about Toducing functioning, ucmmuni- 
catlve texts. But not everything: When she completed 
this text« she re-read it aloud, Eileen, sitting next to 
her, commenteH, "Thgt doesn't make s6noo"— a cri- 
tique Samantha ignored. The text does, of course, 
"make sense" in relation to the drawing, but not In 
the ways readers expect. Reciprocity is fulfilled in 
terms of "the mixed medium" of drawing and writing. 

Figure 5 provides an example of ^amantha's 
appropriation of given and new information in both 
text and Illustration. As noted above, Samantha gen- 
erally understands the importance of contextualizing* 
ne^v information. That is, she strikes a balance be- 
tween her ow.i expressive needs and t^'^e needs of 
her readers. But her early texts, as we have noted, 
ar§ more , citational and canonical 
'than functional— they v/ork independently of some 
context of use. Her understanding of how to proceed 
in terms of available text options and resources of 
the written language isstiil ^mnfiature and inconsistent. 
Nonetheless, her attempt to balance given and new 
Information-^ixed as they are in drawing and writ- 
ing—indicates she is no longer operating solely at 
the level of task; she recognizt s that key text points 
are determined by the requirement to share and ne- 
gotiate meanings. Moreover, the text elaborates the 
drawing in detail, and the pattern of segmentation is 
constrained and determined by a left-to-rlght render- 
ing of the items in the drawing. Clearly, this is a new, 
transitional stage in Samantha's development. The 
text is more sophisticated and more ambitious: She 
Is trying to say something to someone about some- 
thing with the resources of written language. 

The Russian psychologist A, Luria (1929/1977- 
1978) noted this very distinction wnen he asked 3-, 
4-, and S-year-old children who could not yet write 
to "jot down" sentences which he dictated to them. 
He then gavethemquizzesabout their "notes." When 
asked about a particular squiggle ("What's that?"), 
many children exclaimed, "That's how you write!" A 
few children, however, actually caught on to the idea 
that their texts s&id something and referred to their 
scribbles in answering Lurla's questions. For thk:- one 
group, wilting was an act of play, a vay o? " vrlting 
like grownups." For the other group, writing was a 
means to communicative ends. 

SaiTiantha's early and transitional texts differ 
in just this way. She >as moved on to a new and 
higher level of development. We may summarize 
this period of Samantha's transitional text devel- 
opment as follows; 
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Figure 5. A more sophisticated, transitional text. 



1. Global task features are still undifferentiated, 
though the presence of given and new Infor- 
mation indicates A budding awareness of func- 
tional text points to replace canonical text parts. 

2. A growing sense of appropriate text options Is 
exhibited, although their distribution In writing 
and drawing is Idiosyncratic and Inconsistent. 

3. During this period, Samantha's written texts have 
"grown in length from labels to ..full assertions; 

the auttior is better able to articulate and elab- 
orate her intentions with the resources of written 
text. 

Functional Ts^xts 

Throughout thv*^ year. In particular situations, 
Samar^tha produced a riumber of fully functioning 
texts. In our terms, she successfully Identifies and 
negotiates appropriate text points with appropriate 
text options— she manages meaningful Interaction 
and communication with her readers, as In the 
following example; 

The Stroy is aboat humart beans gos to 
School. 

. One day They went to schoui and They 
learn a new game In gmy Theyall like The 
game The game is called Freestag They play 
it Then it was time to go bake to the room 
and they did workseets and work bock and 
Then The teacher called som people to Read 
in The Book The Book is called boats and 
The had one chapt to finsh 

The Eed 

Samantha wrote this text near the end of the ob- 
servational period (mid-first grade). The observer 
gave her a self-addressed stamped envelope one 
day at school and asked Samantha to write her a 



letter about her human bean (one of Samantha's 
favo-ite stuffed animals). 

The results are Impressi/e. Coherence or 
meaning lies at the level of text as well as task: 
text-context differentiation has clearly occurred. This 
coherence of text is evident when we examine 
theme/rheme patterns in the text. (Theme identifies 
the topic of expression whereas rheme extends this 
topic by introducing new Information. Theme is what 
the speaker wants to discuss; rheme is what the 
speaker says about It (Halllday, 1967].) Analysis of 
Samantha's text into theme/rheme shows discrete 
and appropriate text points as well as effective, 
consistent use of text options. Coherence Is achieved 
largely by run-through thematic progressions, where 
the author repeats the theme and adds new infor- 
mation In the rheme: 



One day fA/ey/went to school 
Theyllearn a new game In gym 
They alllWke the game 
The game/Is called Freeze tag 



Tr-Ri 

Tr"R3(R2) 
T2(R3)- 

R4(R2) 

Tr-R5(R2) 



Theylplay It 

Once in this small section, Samanttja uses a linear 
progress/on— that Is, the rheme becottjes the theme 
In the succeeding sentence. This text elaboration 
effectively defines the name of *'a game." Recog- 
nizing the key text point occasioned by this intro- 
duction of new Information (I.e., a new game), she 
elects to elaborate and so maintains coherence. In 
this text, Samantha has come a long way from her 
earlier spatial and canonical three-part texts. 

Cohesion Is also achieved through reference— 
"they" and "If— which Is not surprising consid- 
ering that the text Is elaborated via a centering 
pattern. A few words repeat, and there are eight 
instances of lexical collocation, I.e., words that re- 
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late and thus form a 'semantic network that holds 
the text together. In this case, these words all 
center on school and related activities. 

The coherence of this text is also due to the 
fact that it is a clear, albeit primitive narrative, and 
works consistently in terms of our expectations for 
this genre of discourse. The text may be divided 
into three main events: gym, worksheets, and read- 
ing time. In each case, Samantha chooses to elab- 
orate "they" in the sort of text structure Applebee 
(1978) terms "primitive narrative." For example, the 
first event in the story centers around the actions 
"they" do. The second event shifts the focus to 
"It was time"— that is, to the authority of the school 
schedule, and in the third event to "the teacher." 

We are impressed with the textual sophistic 
cation of this example, which is probably intelligible 
to most adult readers— quite an accomplishment 
for a first grader. The text co]ieres in all the ways 
that Halliday and Hasan note: (a) cohesion through 
reference and lexical collocation; (b) theme systems 
(in this case patterns that center on "they")'; and 
(c) discourse structure (in this case narrative. struc- 
ture). The text exhibits none of the early conflation 
of writing and drawing, and it is far more sophis- 
ticated than her early label-like representations. It 
is clearly operational in a context of use. And the 
author accomplishes this communication exclusively 
and consistently in terms of the resources of the 
written language. She is clearly working from an 
enlarged palate of language resources. 

This stage of functional text development may* 
be summarized as follows: 

1 . The writer effectively initiates the communication 
by providing a communicative footing, i.e., by 
identifying common ground with the reader. The 
elements of this footing are title, narrative struc- 
ture, and shared knowledge of school life. 

2. The writer recognizes the introduction of new 
information as an essential text point, potentially 
threatening to the reciprocity of the discourse if 
left untreated. 

3. The writer effectively negotiates these text points 
with appropriate and consistent options. 

In short, the author achieves a functional balance 
between her own expressive needs and the re- 
quirements of her readers by successfully negoti- 
ating key text points with options available to her. 

Conclusion 

In one respect, beginning writers are "linguists" 
of sorts— written-text experimenters whose tasks 
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are to discover the significant differences and reg- 
ularities of written text and systematize them for 
use. In another respedt, beginning writers are like 
beginning painters— they must learn how something 
can be said with pen and paper despite the fact 
that not one single stroke, word, or sentence cor- 
responds naturally to what we call thought. While 
beginners have a general sense of reciprocity in 
discourse, they have little if any awareness of the 
idiosyncratic resources of written language for dis- 
course. Nor is it clear to them which text parts 
count as significant text points and whac options 
are available at each point. The beginner must 
experiment with the palate of written language be- 
fore the canvas of text is possible. We note im- 
portant similarities between the problem of the 
beginner learning to make texts function and the 
problem of the fluent writer— namely managing the 
resources of the written language, not to transmit 
but to make meaning. 

Notes 

The authors thank Marcia Farr forher comments regarding 
many points in this paper. 

1. In the case of the ambiguous text, eithjr the writer 
needs to elaborate unclear points or the reader needs to 
acquire some knowledge pf the topic. The reader finds 
the text inadequately developed and terms inadequately 
defined ("Tell me more"); and requires further specifica- 
tion. In the case of the abstruse text, either the writer 
needs to clarify the topic or the reader needs to acquire 
substantial knowledge of the topic. The reader finds the 
text confusing ("What is this about anyway?") and re- 
quires category definition. The faiiure of the ambiguous 
tex( to facilitate exchange of meaning is rarefaction: the 
failure of the abstruse text is impaction. For further dis- 
cussion of these concepts, see Nystrand (1979, 1982a). 

2. An extended discussion of these distinctions wiil be 
found in Nystrand (in press-b). 

3. These written language resources are the writer's sub- 
set of. Halllday's textual, or text-forming, component of 
language. ' 

4. The case study material in this section is drawn from 
Himley (19d3). 

5. The figures in this article are the co-author's renderings 
of the originals. 

\ 
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Hilary Hester j 

Peer Interaction in Learning English 
as a Second Language 



• "In a school in [an industrial section of London], 
'a young teacher takes lunchtime lessons from a 
group of his pupils. They are children whose fam- 
ilies came originally from the Caribbean and they 
are teaching him their particular West Indian 
dialect. "1 

• In another area of London a school class contains 
speakers of Spanish, Greek, Cantonese, Japa* 
nese, Gujarati, and Urdu. Within walking distance 
are schools whose pupils are virtually monolingual. 

• "A boy from the local comprehensive school helps 
his father in tho evenings by serving in the family 
fish and chip shop. The family came originally 
from Cyprus. If you wait. . .long enough, you are 
likely to hear him speaking Greek to his father, 
a London form of standard English to his cus- 
tomers and a broader Cockney to any . of his 
schoolfellows who might come in for.chips, a chat 
or both." 

The above anecdotes illustrate the linguistic 
diversity found in London today and in other urban 
centers throughout Britain. They represent the va- 
riety which exists in a society where many children 
speak a language or languages other than English 
at home, or dialects of English not traditionally 
common in our classrooms. Britain's multicultural 
soplety, like many other societies, Is also multilin- 
gual. Approaches to language development, how- 
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ever, are often based on the assumption of a 
monolingual populatio/i. 

Until recently, the most common approach to 
language teaching for children whose mother tongue 
was not English was to insist that they be taught 
English as swiftiy as possible. While learning English 
""remains a necessity for children living in Britain, in 
a pluristic society it is not the only priority. We 
must remember that children who are learning En- 
glish as a second language have a first language 
which is very much a part of their system of mean- 
ings and ways of learning. The goal in teaching 
English as a second larKjuage is to help children 
"adopt a positive attitude to their biiingualism and 
wherever possible help theim maintain and deepen 
their knowledge of their mother tongue" (Bullock, 
1975). 

To this end, the SLIPP (Second Language 
Learning in the Primary School) Project was set up 
at the Inner London Education Authority's Centre 
for Urban Educational Studies in 1975 to explore 
ways of using ongoing programs and working pro- 
cedures in primary schools to provide for the special 
language heeds of children from different linguistic 
and cultural backgrounds. Special attention was 
given to language skills and methods of work which 
focused on first hand experiences, extensive use 
of spoken language, and children working collab- 
oratively. The examples of work and approaches 
to second language teaching described in uds article 
have been drawn from the work of this project 

Collaborative Learning 

Collaborative talk, an intrinsic part of curriculum 
activities, is important for a// children. Opportunities 
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for engaging in peer interaction are particularly cru- 
cial fcr children learning English as a second' lan- 
guage. Up to now, most programs developed for 
them have been based on models of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. But children learning English in an 
English-speaking count/y have access to the lan- 
guage from many sources: other children, the com- 



munity, the radio and TV, as well as their teachers 
and other adults in the school. Exposure to a dl-. 
verslty and range o^ English gives them important 
advantages. 

. In Example 1 Marvan and Rowia, both five 
years old, are talking together while they 0lay with 
the sand tray. Marvan, whose family carne from 



* Example V 

1 Rowia: the small one is fof the small bucket. . .and 
the big one. .Is for the big bucket. The small 
one will take lotser than you. 
' Marvan: No, it doesn't. , 
5 Rowia: Yes, It does, look, .look, .here is. , Yes, it does 
(softly). Yes. it does. 
Marvan: It doesn't (challenglngly), Mrs. Wake, .er. .the 

iittle bucket takes a lot. .of sand. 
Rowia: What takes a lots of sand? 

10 ."Marvan: Mine takes a lots sand than yours. 

Rowia: Look. Look. Look. Mine have do take lots of 

sand. 

Marvan: Mine takes lots of sand tnan you. Goodie, goodie, 
goodie, goodie. 

15 Rowia: Goodie, goodie. I have lots of you. Goodie, 

goodie. Can you do that? 
Marvan: Goodie, goodie, goodie. 
Rowia: There see. . .upside down, (pause) You always 
do that. Look at my place. It's clean. 
2Q Hurray, (removing the bucket) 

Marvan: Look at mine. It's big. 1 have a lot of sand 
of. .than you. (Sounds of interference from other 
children) Aah. '.no, that's mine. 
Rowia: ^ Yours is the blggesi. 
25 Marvan: Oh. .lots of sand (hums to himself) 

Rowia: Mine's got ' ^and. Look at. .look at what 

I done. . I • ^ herself). Look at.' .(tuts). . 
oh. .It's a messy castle, .look what I done, 
Marvan: Aha. Small one (mockingly) 
30 Rowia: Til show you how to do the castle. 

I'm going to take one of them, (long pause) 
Marvan: No sand. Aha. 
Rowia: Yes sand. 

Marvan: No. Mine. Don't take mine>. 
35 Rowia: I will. 

' Marvan: No. No. (long pause). You couldn't do this kind 

of thing (singing). 
Rowia: I can. . look at mine house. 

Marvan: Er, .(sings) da, da, da, dee, dee. dee. 



There are different size buckets and different 
size spades in the sand tray. 



Appealing for confirmation to his teacher. 



Hitting the sand to flatten it. 

Inverting her bucket. 

Engrossed with preparing his sand pie. 
Meaning possibly "This is how to do it." 

Glee at a successful sand pie. 



A friendly gesture? 

Noise of sand being flattened. 

With great disappointment. 

She seems to have run out of sand. 

Taking from Marvan' s pile. Echoing the form of 
Marvan's observation. 

Reproving Rowia. 

A wordless song. 



40 Marvan: I'm taking all the sand. 

Rowia: You're no. You're not. .» 

Marvan: Look. .look. .hey. you're taking my sand. 

Rowia: There is many. . ,you have to share them. 

Marvan: But you have a lot of sand. 
45 Rowia: . There Is many, .you have to share with me. 

Marvan: I have seven. . .yeah. 

Rowia: I have thousand. 

Marvan: Yeah. . .yeah. 

Rowia: You haven't got seven, .you have thousand as 

50 well. 

Marvan: Take my sand anc* 111 take some of your sand. 

•CollPCted by Rhona Lako. St. Cuthbert with St. Matthias Primary School. London, 1977. 



Retaliating now. 
Reproach fuily. 

Although he has oniy a iittle, agrees to share. 

The amounts are equal. 
Dares her to poach! 
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Kuwjalt two years ago, speaks Arabic, Farsee, and 
Erfglish at home; Rowla's family came to England 
frlgm the Sudan one year ago, and they speak 
Arabic at \ ome. Both children started school in 
May and are now two weeks into the autumn term. 
Their class Is large and very few children are native 
speakers of English. They have not had access to 
specialist language teachirig. 

There car, be different ways of analyzing this 
transcription. Perhaps the most obvtous Is to ex- 
amine the •'grammatical errors" the children are 
making. But to do this only would be to ignore 
important aspects of this dialogue. That there Is 
talking at all is significant Sand pies could have 
been made by 6ach of them In silence Instead, 
they use the activity to engage each other In con- 
versation. In spite of their obvious confipetitivoness 
for making the best sand pie, and gathering the 
most sand, they persist In the activity together, 
sometimes challenging each other, sometimes sup- 
porting each other, and show sophisticated social 
skills In sharing the resources and In maintaining 
the interaction. They both need to talk and the 
audience they provide for each other adds to their 
enjoyment in playing with the sand. Moreover, they 
are using and developing their social skills through 
a new language. 

What cannot be shown here is the range and 
appropriateness of their intonation as they chal- 
lenge, cajole, and sympathize with each other. It 
is also significant that the children have had no 
access to specialist language teaching, and thit in 
a very short time, with a summer holiday between 
their first and second terms at school, they have 
both learned to use a range of the grammatical 
features of English. Marvan, for example, demon- 
strates he has sorted out for himself some of the 
ways of expressing quantity with a mass noun. He 
is confident with the alternatives lots of sand/a lot 
of sand, and makes a distinction between all the 
sand/some of your sand^no sand. What is Important 
here is that he has made these connections for 
himself. What he Is experimenting with is the means 
for comparing the a-mount of sand he has with the 
amount Rowia has. In building on what he knows, 
he temporarily loses his command of these forms, 
and tries out possible combinations: 

a lots sand — than yours Line 10 

lots of sand — than you Line 13 

a lot of sand of — than you Line 21-22 

Both the children have already learned to use other 
complex forms of the language In advance of the 
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usual kind of grading In a language course Intended 
for this stage of learning, 
e.g., 

Rowia: Til show you how to do the Line^30 
castle 

I'm going to take one of Line 31 
them 

Marvan: You couldn't do this kind Line 36-37 
of thing 

They are also encoding complex meanings In struc- 
turally simple forms: 

Rowia: There I? many Line 45 

Marvan: I have seven Line 46 

But each understands the layers of meaning the 
other Is trying to convey. Finally, some of the vo- 
cabulary can only have been learned through play- 
ing in the sand tray— "bucket/castle/sand"— and 
through being Involved In the activity. 

This eavesdropping o)i the sand tray reveals 
some of the difficulties of following a graded teach- 
ing program for children learning English as a sec- 
ond language. The children are not learning th^ 
language In a simple linear progression, but are 
weaving together and learning to use the language 
they hear around them. This points i,to a need for 
an approach to language teaching that meshes with 
the language program children are developing for 
themselves. For this, we need to be skilled at ana- 
lyzing what children are doing, at v^.. owing how^nd, 
when to Intervene appropriately to help them with 
the areas they find difficult, and ^it leading them 
into areas of language us^hey seem not, to have 
encountered. 

* < 

Using Children's Natural Language 
Learning Power 

In the term they have been enrolled In school 
Rowia and Marvan have learned a lot of English 
which has not been taught. For many^ years we 
have argued strongly against the notion that chll* 
dren- "pick up*' English. It was right to do so.Jn 
the early '60s there was a widespread feeling that 
children would learn English by playing and working 
In classrooms with their English-speaking peers. 
Some children did, sqme did not, or not well enough. 

At that time an Increasing number of teachers 
concerned about the failure of their children urged 
that children's needs were not being met. and that 
different approaches were needed. Many had worked 
overseas teaching English as a foreign language 
and that experience affected critically the teaching 
of English to our migrant child population. Although 
It was conceded that children did learn English from 
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other children on the playground, this observation 
of the power of informal interaction and commur 
nication was not pursue'l. Instead, the overseas\ 
experience of teachers ■ the tried and tested 
methodology of published foreign language' teaching 
materials formed the bedrock of approaches which 
were developed. 

Those glimpses of children learning from each 
other which were discounted 15 years ago have 
now become an important focjs. Tho mid-'60s also 
saw the beginnings of investigations into Erjglish. 
mother-tongue speakers' acquisition and use of lan- 
guage. Through the major contributions of people 
such as Douglas Barnes (Barnes, Brittpn, Rosen, 
et aL, 19.69), William Labov (1977), Maureen Shiplds 
(1972), and Gordon Wells (1981), our understanding 
;.of a child's use of English, both with* adults and 
other children, has grown. We are much more aware 
of the effects of the social context on a child's use 
of language; in particular the inhibiting pressure an 
adult can exert and the versatility children can dis- 
play when talking to each other. ■ 

Drawing from the research and ^from obser- 
vations of children and their language, the SLIPP 
Project was set up to investigate how children might 
be supported in their learning of English within the 
primary classroom. The* project began at a time 
when thinking about second language, learning and 
teaching was changing. At the Centre for Urban 
Educational Studies as in pther areas of the coun- 
try. \ye were looking njor^ closely at thjs.purpo*' is 
for which children are learning English in the social 
context. Parapriount here was the focus on the child 
as a thinker and learner. Contexts set bp to make 
clear the meanings of newly introduced grammatical 
items had to be consistent with this view of the 
learner. 

Incraasingly, the work of specialist teachers 
began to resemble ndrmal classroom work: lan- 
guage was taught through themes, through math 
and science investigations, etc. As this happened, 
the followin j question emerged: Could not the focus 
of specialist teaching be integrated into mainstream 
primary classrooms? In spite of the competent work 
undertaken by specialist teachers, some children 
were still failing. Doubts about the withdrawal group 
system as the only means of providing language 
support began to be expressed, not least by spe- 
cialist teachers operating such systems in schools. 

What the project has sought to do is find ways 
of moving the interaction from the playground into 
the classroom and to focus more on supporting 
children in their drive to learn English and less on 
teaching the prescribed items of a language course, 



The language syllabus then takes on the role of 
providing a framework for teachers. It helps one to 
think about the range of language a child needs to 
learn and provides labels for organizing it. For 
teachers who have had little or no experience of 
reflecting on the syt 3m of the ranguage they speak, 
it o^n also provide an introduction to ways of ana- 
lyzing the systems of English, It becomes a tool to 
use flexibly. 

Normal curriculum activities provide starting 
points fpr supporting children in their learning of 
English, but what 'provides underpinning for the 
work is the teachers' understanding of the way 
English is organized as a system for communicating 
meanings. With that understanding, teachers are 
able to: (a) build on the children's willingness and 
ability to draw meaning from the context they are 
working In; (b) anticipate and expand the language- 
using potential of activities; (c) identify particular 
difficulties children are having with aspects of. the 
language, and intervene to help; (d)<monitor chil- 
dren's progress with English, giving access to new 
areas of usage through involvement in learning ac- 
tivities; and (e) set up activities so that talking is 
needed ar ■ purposeful. ^ 

. Opportunities for collaborative learning offer 
support to children who are learning English. First, 
they are placed in contexts for which the use of 
English is necessary; If we want them to learn to 
speak English, then they need opportunities for 
talking. Second, they are given access to their new 
language through talking with their English-speaking 
peers. It is clear that some children have always 
tai'qht themselves English through informal talking 
with their friends. Many learn only enough to "get 
by" in the classroom, but not enough to meet 
successfully the demands of many tasks. 

What we need to do is strengthen the links 
between children through the consciously struc- 
tured activities of the classroom, so they have ac- 
cess to language needed in learning as well as in 
interpersonal relationships. But perhaps the most 
significant gain for children in small group activities 
is that in collaborating— through talking and work- 
ing together— they afe able to share experiences 
as well as language. They build a common under- 
standing of the world that is the classroom and 
learn to appreciate the contribution that each of 
them brings to it. 

An Important facet of conversation 16 that ideas 
are responded to and pursued by the participants 
until one of them changes the topic Then the group 
pursues a new idea, With children, often it Is not 
only the topic that is pursued, but in some contexts 
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the same range of language is echoed by each in 
turn— because they are competing for control of 
the situation, or because they are enthusiastic about 
the topic. Example 2 shows Rosemarie, Carol, 
Ivanna, and Stayce pursuing a topic suggested 
when one of the group started talking aoout her 
family. 

That a topic is often developed in this way, 
and that the same range of language is called into 
use, must give support to children learning English, 
so that they will, of course, feel more confident-. 

Repetition and Focus on Patterns 

What has always been considered important in 
teaching English as a second language is the need 
to focus on the patterns of the language, not Just 
words in isolation, and to give opportunities to 
learners for tuning into and rehearsing those pat- 
terns, the strength of these informal settings is 
that language gets repeated naturally because of 
the topic being discussed, and that children are 
using English in meaningful situations to fulfill their 
own intentions. Not only are they rehearsing lan- 
guage patterns, they are also learning from and 
tallying to each other. It is not by chance that the 
topic. "Come to my house and visit my family," 
developed as it did (in Example 2); the sociolinguistic 
rules we follow in talk make it likely to happen. But 
the initial tbpic was a rriatter of chance. For ex- 
ample, Ivanna might have drawn attention to the 
beads in henr hair or have asked the teacher where 
she lived, and those ideas would have been pursued 
instead. 

If this topic development is a source of strength 
t) children learning English, then .we need to be 
able to predict where it will arise and influence the 
subject matter of discussion. Ultimately, our aim 
must be -0 draw this informal classroom interaction, 
which mirrors playground interaction, into main- 



stream curriculum areas, so that we give children 
power to use language to develop their learning 
and thinking. 

Teachers have become increasingly aware of 
the importance of making opportunities in the class- 
room for children to share in their ideas through 
talking— not only in "free choice" activities, such 
as playing with the sand tray, but also through 
mainstream curriculum areas such as math and 
science. If we want children to become proficient 
at using language, space must be made for children 
to "practice" talking; to do it. This is as true for 
native speakers of the language as it is for those 
learning the language. 

In Example 3, two girls, Enas and Istra, are 
investigating the properties of solid shapes. The 
girls are placing each shape in turn at the upper 
edge .of an inclined plane and observing whether 
they noil or slide, move on all their faces, and along 
a line. They are nearly seven years old. Istra is 
English and Enas came to England from Saudi 
Arabia six months ago. They record the behavior 
of each shape on a chart.. 

If we can reasonably predict that language will 
be used fn similar ways in -similar contexts, then 
we can assume that a child learning English, work- 
ing in a group with competent users of the language, 
will have access to appropriate ways of using lan- 
guage for an activity with the group. At the very 
least he or she will be introduced to the meanings 
expressed by the group through the involvement in 
the activity. Some children will learn through the 
activity the ways of expressing those r .eanings; 
others will need more experience of listening to and 
using the language; but the activity will be the 
starting point, and will sow the seeds for future 
development. 

Often' the focus for children's talking isMhe 
materials they are working with and using. The 
importance of visual support to convey meaning 
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Rosemarie: You can dome to my house, .and see my sister 


(to the teacher) 


Teacher: 


And would 1, . . 




Carol: 


And see my little sister. 


Taking Rosemarie' s idea 


Teacher: 


That would be nice, i'd see. . 




Ivanna: 


And see my little brother. 


Following Rosemarie & Carol 


Teacher: 


Ah. now. Who would 1 see? 




Stayce: 


Tve got a little brother. 


Stayce has been in school a term and is learning 


English. Her home language is Punjabi. 


ivanna: 


I've got two sisters and one. .two brothers. 


Picking up Stayce's idea. 


Teacher: 


Yes. 


(encouragingly). 


Stayce; 


I've two brothers. I've got one sister. 1 got two 


Either she made a mistake earlier, or she is not 


aunties. 


to be outdone by Ivanna. 


* Collected by Maura Docherty at Heben Primary School, London, 1978. 
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So 



Teacher: 



Istra:- 

Enas: 

Istra: 

Enas; 

Istra: 

Enas: 

Istr'a: 

Enas: 

Istra: 

Enas: 

Istra: 

Enas: 

Istra: 

Enas: 

Istra: 

Enas: 

Istra: 



Example 3* 

Now, I'm going to leave you for a minute. See 
if you can carry on on your own. All right? 
(She has worked with them briefly to give them 
a model for a way of working.) 
Yes. That's slide, 
Slides. 

No, Look. Which one, . ,it tip over. 
Yeah. No, it can't slide. Let's see. Look, 
Um. No. You try that. 
It can't slide. . .in the line. 
Can't it slide any way? 
It can slide, .on all of the faces. 
Yeah, I haven't tried this like that. haVe you? 
Push it. No. 

Yes, so we'll put it all back. 
Now. .um. .the second one. 
Now, 

The second. 
Now, does it roll? . 
What? That one? 

No, no. The same one. That one rather than 
that one. 
Enas: No, it can't roll. 
Together: That one can roll (surprised). 
Enas: No. 

Together: It can't roll (disappointed). 

Enas: That can roll, 

Istra: Look, that one can roll, 

Enas: But look. That can roil, .as well. That can roll, 

roll. Come here! It's that one now. 
Istra; Does it roll in a straight line? 
•Collected by Heather Jackson at Hallfield Infants' School. London. 
1977. 

has been a significant element In language teaching: 
.linking names to real objects; miming; using gesture 
^nd Illustrations to denrionstrate meanings of ac- 
tions, etc. Children often find it difficult to make 
sense of the sounds without the support of real 
objects. With support, even children who have had 
little contact with English can participate in the 
same activities as their English-speaking peers. The 
label "non-English speaking children" can some- 
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times lead us into judging children only by what 
they cannot do in their new language. We fail to 
draw on. their previous learning experience and what 
they themselves bring to the work of learning. 

The SLIPP Project has focused on particular 
kinds of talking contexts and activities— those whicTi 
allow children to work together and share ^ideas 
and which provide children learning English with 
opportunities for hearing and rehearsing the same • 
range of language several times. The most obvious 
areas in which these opportunities arise are stories, 
particularly repeating sentence stories,, and songs. 
Less obvious perhaps are science and math inves- 
tigations, and turn-taking games In which children 
work together. The activities involve children In 
following certain procedures several times. 

In Example 4, a group Is playing ar.relativeiy 
difficult game. They are asking for the picture cards 
they need witholit actually naming them. In the 
group is John, who is nearly 7 and speaks English; 
Dilip, who is 7 and speaks Tamil at home; Jayshree. 
6y2; who arrived from East Africa six months ago 
and speaks Gujarati; and Bh*- j, 5V2, who speaks 
Punjabi. Bholu Is the youngei In the group and 
the least experienced with English. The transcrip- 
tion begins near the end of their game. 

In settings such as Example 4, native speakers 
of English tend to use the same range of language 
each time the procedures are followed. The strength 
for children learning English is that they gain acc:ss 
to patterns of English through involvement in the 
activity. Opportunities for hearing and using English 
arise as a by-product of the activity. * 

In Example 5, three children are investigating 
the bounce of balls made of different materials, on 
three different kinds of surfaces. Riaz, who is eight' 
years old and speaks Portuguese, is working with 
Andrew and Antoinette who are English. Th^n- 



Jayshree; 
John: 



Jayshree: 

John: 

Dilip: 

John: 
Dilip: 
Bholu: 

Jayshree 
Bholu: 
Jayshree 
•Collected 



Example 4* 

John, have you got a animal that a policeman rides? 
No, Jayshree. I'm sorry i haven't got It. Has anyone 
got a thing that people eat on. . .something that 
people eat on? * / 

I have. 

Thank you. Jayshree. 

Has anyone got something that people go, .and. .a 
place. . , where people go and buy things from? 
Yes. Dilip. 
Thank you. 

Has, . .any. . .Jayshree,' have you got what Daddy 
drive on the road? 
Is. . .is it a car? 
Yes. Jayshree. 
I haven't got It. 
by Mary Christopher, Heber Primary School. London. 1977. 



They have been asking round the group in turn. 
John now asks the question to the whoie group. 



Diiip foliows John's lead in asking the whole group, 
and in rephrasing question. 



Attempts to follow John and Dilip but changes to 
his earlier question form. 
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Antoinette: 
Riaz: 
•Andrew: 
Riaz: 

Antoinette: 
Riaz: 



Example 

Tm going to r>tick them. I'll get another one. 



I stick it. i stick it. 
He will stick them, Antoinette. 
/ sticking. . 

I'll get another one ready. 
Miss. Vm sticking (indignantly) 



Teacher: You're going to stick (agreeing). . . 

(They begin the investigation with the sand) 
Riaz: Red ball. 

Andrew: ' Red ball. Now we're going to have the sand. Drop 

(to Antoinette) 
Riaz: Drop. 

(Antoinette laughs because the ball did not bounod) 

Andrpw: Here you are. 



Riaz: 



Here 



. (All laugh again) 

Antoinette: It's jumped only on. . 
Andrew: Which one after? 
Riaz: This.' 
Andrew: That one (agreeing). The sponge. Let's see 

that. . .now, drop (to Antoinette) 
Riaz: Drop. 

Andrew: Now, do that again. It wasn't good. 

Do that again. 
. Antoinette: it's on the black line. . .the black line. 
Andrew: No. 
Antoinette: Yes, the black line. 
Andrew: ' On the black line. 
Antoinette: Now the green ball. 
Riaz: Green ball. No green ball. 

Antoinette: (ignores him) See. (Drops Jhe bail) 
Andrew: Down the bpttom. 

Riaz:. Here, (place's marker). Now that. Plasticine ball 

*' ^ (smiles in anticipation) 

Down there (places marker) 



It Is not her turn. 
Insisting on his turn, 

i.e. prepare a coil of masking tape for the sticker 

Fears he will lose hisjurn and appeals to the 
teacher 

She then leaves them* 



Holding the marker ready for the red ball, 
Smooths the sand. 



Points to lowest part of chart. 
Sticks marker on chart. ^* 



Prol^ably about fo refer back to its other bounces. 
Picks ap marker for sponge ball. 



Antoinette drops it and it rolls off the sand. 
It glances off the wall. 

Riaz places the^^ marker on the black line. 
Agreeing with th^m. ^ 

He has selected another marker. 



Ball drops heavily into sand. 



Teacher: Let's see what you've done then. 
Riaz: - This Is strong (pointing to the chart) 

This is strong. This is strong. This Is strong. 
Teacher: Now. Riaz. Which ball bounced the hig.^ast? 

Riaz: (pointing) That one. 

Teacher: Which one is it? Tell me. 

Riaz: This one (projecting the sponge ball). Sponge ball. 

Andrew: That's right. ' v4^ 

•Collected by Maggie Speed at Hazelrigge Junior School, London, 1978. 



Returning to the group. 

Picks up the sponge ball and matches it to its 
.marker. 

Puts ball back in box. ^ 



He- takes ball out of box. 
Agreeing v\/ith^him. 



vestigation is one of a number of activities linked 
to the theme "materials" which the class has been 
exploring. The gr^up has observed and recorded 
the balls bouncing on the floor, then on a square 
of polystyrene, and are now testing the bounce oij 
the sand. They are taking turns to drop the ball, 
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watch for the height of bounce, and record the 
point of bounce on a chart with a marker. It is 
Riaz's turn to fix the markers on the chart. He Is 
new to the class and has only recently arrived In 
the school. / 
RIaz is as engrossed as Andrew and Antoinette 

I 




in doing the activity. He is much more rigorous in 
marking accurately the point of bounce. He had 
shown earlier that he understood the purpose of 
the investigation when he drew his teacher's at- 
tention to the highest bouncer on the wooden floor 
(the' sponge ball) and that he could name the balls 
as well as indicate the point of the bounce. He^ 
participated fully, communicating what he meant to^ 
the other two. At this stage he was not able to 
join in the discussion about the causes of the ball's 
behavior on o^ch surface but the investigation gave 
him a trameworK ^or thinking about that himself. 
The other two children (monolingual English speak- 
ing) also at times found it difficult to describe what 
was happening. What all three children need is more 
experience with describing the outcomes of the 
investigation, for listening to what others say, and 
for trying out the expressions for themselves. One 
way of providing more experience of this kind is 
by developing the investigation* and engaging chil- 
dren in additional activities to extend their under- 
standing of the scientific principles they are 
observing. 

The Teacher's Role 

It was earlier argued that we need to look again 
at what children and teachers are doing if we ar^^., 
to find a new way into second language teaching 
in the classroom. Most of the emphasis so far has 
been on the importance of interaction between chil- 
dren, yet we do not deny the crucial role a teacher 
plays in a child's cognitive and linguistic develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, the status of the teacher as 
an adult and Ihe role as a figure of authority in the 
classroom can work against his or her capacity to 
directly influence a child's use of language. Children, 
seem to be much more receptive to language of 
their peers. One way of influencing children is by 
temporarily discarding that status and role, and by 
working as a member of the group to affect the 
g.ua)ity of interaction within it. Another way is to 
anticipate the linguistic demands of common cur- 
riculum activities, and as mentioned earlier, to set 
up activities where talking is needed and purposeful. 

Th^ organization of t|;^e classroom also crucially 
affects what it is possible to do. The teachers 
involved in tl^e SLIPP Project thought about or- 
ganization in three ways: the organization of cur- 
riculum activities into topics or themes; the 
organization and development of each activity, so 
that extra support can be -provided for those chil- 
dren who need it; and the organization of groups 
in the classroom to build links between children, 



and to draw on the potential support they can offer 
each other. 

Thematic or topic \* ; gives children oppor- 
tunities to follow ideas they are themselves inter- 
ested in, and it allows teachers to organize more 
easily' activities at different levels to match chil- 
dren's needs and skilly as well as their interests. 
This is particularly important in linguistically diverse 
classrooms. A them& also can give cohesion both 
to the concept and the development of particular 
activities, and help children to see how these are 
related. Grouping children to work together in the 
multilingual classroom needs careful thought, 

SLIPP teachers explored groupings that ena- 
bled minority and majority group children to draw 
on each other's experiences and expertise (for ex- 
ample, particular knowledge about aspects of a 
theme, models for ways of using English, life ex- 
periences). In planning the development of activities 
it became clear that there are stages in that de- 
velopment where specikl support for individuals can 
be provided if necessary. The framework in Figure 
1 evolved through thevWork of the project. It has 
been helpful for thinking about the organization of 
activities in the classroom and the stages at which 
this extra support canj^e built into the.development 
of activities, with particular benefit for bilingual chil- 
dren in tha-early stages of their learning of English. 
"''-r-Looking back to the examples, Marvan and 
Rowia were engaged at Level II (doing the activity); 
as were Ivanna, Carol, Rosemarie, and Stayce. 
Enas and Istra, and Antoinette, Riaz, and Andrew 
were engaged at Levels II and III (doing the activity 
and making a record). 

The arrows on the diagram indicate that there 
is no need to work through all the levels with all 
the children. Level III, for example, is not always 
appropriate, and some children in some activities 
may have learned enough through the initial doinc 
of an activity to move to new and more demanding 
activities in Level VI. But it is particularly Levels IV 
and V (interpreting the record, consolidating the 
task) which can offer children learning English the 
extra support and experience of the language which 
comes from revisiting the task. Level VII (drawing 
conclusions) is an important stage. The conclusions 
drawn will depend on the age and experience of 
the children, but reflecting on the results of the 
activity is as important as doing it. 

Implications for Language Teachers 

The new focus and the growing interest in the 
potential of the classroom as a context for second 
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language learning has Implications for the role of 
specialist language teachers, If the way of working 
that has be$n developed through the SLIP? Project 
Is valid arid;possible in a school, it points to a new 
partnership between primary clafsroom teachers 
and specialist teachers, In many schools over the 
past few years, specialist teachers have been able 
to liaise with their colleagues, often In moments 
snatched ;from the day or after school, Ideally, some 



liaison time needs to be within school hourSi so 
that in working with children together In the same 
classroom there can be a real sharing of expertise. 
If teachers, can Initiate activities at Levels II and III 
of the framework, t^en some of the development 
and further support at Levels IV and V might be 
pursued with children by the specialist te&cher. The 
children in the groups need not necessarily be learn- 
ers of English. Many already competent users of 



Level I: Analyzing the activity 

looking at the dimensions of a task and identifying its cognitive and linguistic demands 
matching the demands of the task to the skills and experience of the cMldren 



Level II: Doing the activity 

giving models for ways of working 

use of concrete materials and visual aids 

children collaborating 



L evel III: Making a record 

including choice of method suitable for the task and withip the experience of the 
children \ 
in pictorial form \ 
in written form \ 



Level IV: Interpreting the record 
a guide to how much a child has understood 

- by games/questlons/discussions and report back to the rest of the group or class 



I 



Level V: Consolidating/Expanding the task 

(giving further help where needed) 
more investigations at the same or similar levels 
related listening activities using tapes/Language Master 
related writing activities 



/ 



T 



Level VI: Extending beyond the task 



- applications In new areas 
" proposing new activities and investigations 




T 



Level VII;. Drawing conclusions 



Figure 1. A framework for planning support activities. 
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Ertgiish will benefit f(om further explorations of an 
activity. The gain for children learning English will 
be the opportunities to work alongside and with 
English speaking peers. 

Lastly, children learn English at very different 
rates; some need more time and attention than 
others. The language group teacher, as other spe- 
cialist teachers, will always be needed; however, if 
the burden of being the person solely responsible 
for. the English language development of minority 
children can be lifted then it will be possible to 
look more closely at the needs of more advanced 
users of the language Learning to use a language 
as competently as native speakers takes a long 
time. Children need continuing support for many 
years. With roal collaboration between classroom 
teachers and specialist teachers, and with new in- 
itiatives to support minority group children in their 
use of their home languages, it may be possible to 
respond more effectively to their educational needs 
over the next decade. 

The approaches described here make signifi- 
cant demands on a teacher's skills and sensitivity. 
Teachers must be concerned with: 

1 . giving models for ways of working when intro- 
ducing new activities and investigations; 

2. providing adequate visual support and access 
to real materials to enhanre understanding; 

3. working thematically 50 that a range of activities 
can be developed at difference levels; 

4. knowing when and how to intervdtie to extend 
learning; and 

.5. being sensitive to the composition of groups so 
that relationships can be forged and developed 
through an activity. 



\ 

Those ways of vyorking are fundamental to primr- y 
practice. The presence of children learning English 
in \the classroom highlights the need for them. If 
wel can analyze the demPiids of a task, we can 
mo^'e successfully matcti it to the skills and ex- 
perience of the children. Fpr our children learning 
English, it will then be possible to start from the 
task and the language needed for it rather than 
from ?. graded list <^f language which is then applied 
to tasks, 

Note 

1. This and- the subsequent exampleb come from Lan- 
guage in the MulthEthnic Primary School, Teachers Notes^ 
for Television Programs, produced by the ILEA (Inner 
London Education Authority) TV Service for the ILEA and 
two Outer London boroughs at the request of the De- 
partment of Education. and Science. 
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Sarah Michaels ; 

Listening and Responding: Hearing the 
Logic in Cliildren's Classroom Narratives 



As sociolinguists studying classroom interaction 
have shown, learning is not a simple transfer of 
knowledge from one individual (the teacher) to an- 
other (the student). Rather, learning is mediated 
, through complex interactive .and interpretive proc- 
.1 .esses. Whether learning takes place is a function 
of the appropriateness of communication in partic- 
ular contexts, in light of participants' discourse 
background'o'and expectations (Gumperz & Hera- 
simchuk, 1975: Erickson & Shultz, 1977; Philips, 
1983). In order for teachers' or students' ideas to 
be assimilated and expanded, contributions must 
be highlighted In familiar ways, appropriately timed, 

dnd-thenrieticatly-^uned-to-ihe"'ongoing~ff^ 

and discourse iactivity (Erickson, 1982; Cazden & 
Michaels, 1983). In urban classrooms, where chil- 
dren may coma from a variety of ethnic and lin- 
guistic backgrour)ds, participants often do not share 
similar discourse\ strategies and norms for what 
counts as appropriate |n a given context. In such 
situations, differences in discourse style and ex- 
pectations create interactional constraints that make 
learning more diffic\jlt. 

This article ex)plores the issue of teachers' 
interpretation of children's language and ideas by 
looking at situation^ in an urban second grade 
classroom which dert;iand fine-tuned listening and 
on-therspot responding by the teacher to children 
from different ethnic apd linguistic backgrounds. 



Sarah Michaels is a research associate with the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education. 



Collaborativ6 Exchanges in the Classroom 

One characteristic of classroom communication 
is that teachers play an actjve role in controlling 
and sustaining dialogue. Through questions and 
directives, teachers can c ermine who talks, how 
long the child talks, and what general or specific 
topic is addressed. At the same time, through ques- . 
tions.and comments, teachers can provide support 
and assistance to the child In expanding on a topic. 
. When both teacher and child are correctly assessing 
one an^Hn-jr's conversational intent and meanlnig, 
such excnanges often evidence a high degree of 
._rhythEnia synchrony and thematic cohesioftf-sug- 
gesting that both teacher and child are working 
together in developing a shared topid (Michaels, 
1981). 

One interactional pattern that can result in col- 
laborative development of a tofbic (noted both In 
home and classroom interactions) Is known as the 
"vertical construe! " (Scollon & Scollon, 1982a). 
It can be characterized as follows: The child says 
something, is queried by an adult, and then provides 
new information as elaboration. Two Important as- 
pects of this kind of patterned exchange have been 
identified. First, the child's expansion, is a result of 
interaction with another speaker, who provides an 
interactive focus for the new information. Through 
the statement/question/answer exchange, adult and 
child collaborate to produce a single, expanded 
message. Second, this kind of routinized exchange 
gives the child practice at being lexically explicit by 
packing progressively more new information Into a 
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single intonational phrase, and then into a series 
of such phrases. Scollon and Scollon (1982b) state: 
"In the decontextualized and constant pushing for 
upgrading of new information in utterances, care- 
'givers are prepaiiny the child for the patterns of 
discourse characteristic of literacy".^ 

In the classroom, collaborative exchanges in 
which the vertical construction is a frequent con- 
versational pattern occur in activities such as small- 
group reajaing lessons, individual writing confer- 
ences, androral discourse activities such as sharing 
time (also known as "show & tell" in some class- 
rooms), In these exchanges, the child speaks (often 
in response to a teacher's question), is again quer- 
ied by the teacher, and then adds more information 
in response to the question. Two examples of this 
kind of collaborative exchange appear in Pgure 1. 
Both exchanges occur during a small-group reading 



J: 

T: 

J: 
T: 



All: 

T: 



.J 
.T 
.J 
,T 

.J 
T 



OK. Janine, what about this rocket ride? Is this 
the one lhat the astronauts are going to be 
taking today? Is it the same kind? (Janine shakes 
head "no.") How is it different? 
Monkeys are in it. 

Monkeys are in it. What will be in the rocket 
that s up today? The space shuttle. 
Astronauts. 

There'll be astronauts instead of monkeys. Good. 
OK. |45-second interlude during which three chil- 
dren working at their seats are reprimanded for 
talking and another child Is helped in finding a 
book. I OK, are we all looking at page 129? 
Yes. 

And Janine has just told us that the difference 
between today's space shuttle and this rocket 
ride was what, J_amne714-second pause. | Who's 
~g(5ing up today, and who went up in this story? 
Astronauts. 
Tell me about that. 
The astronauts went up today. 
And in this story . . . jsaid as if speaking for 
Janine. telling her how to continue.) 
In this story the monkeys went up. 
OK. very good. Monkeys went up Instead. 



T: OK, can you tell us about their coming back to 
earth? Tell us about that part, How do they do 
It? How do they get back? |3-second pause. | 
They're way out there in space, travelirtg a( a 
very high speed. Paul, how do they get back? 
.p. They used their parachute. They went down into 
the wa*er. 

• T: Tell me more about that. You mean they put a 

parachute on the monkeys? 
.P: They used the parachute on the. on the rocket 

and went, went down into the water. 
T: Very good. ^ ^ 

Figure 1: Two examples of the use of vertical 
construction. 



lesson in a second grade classroom. Jhe story 
being discussed involves an early space flight in 
which two monkeys are sent up in a rocket. Co- 
incidentally, the lesson takes place on the same 
day as a space shuttle launch. 

Two features of the exchanges in Figure 1 are 
notable. First, the child's expansion results from 
the support— interactionally and thematically— pro- 
vided by the teacher. Through a sequence of ques- 
tions and answers, teacher and child produce a 
single message. (Arrows In the transcript indicate 
these sequences.) Second, this kind of exchange 
gives the child practice at being lexically precise 
and integrating more information into a single syn- 
tactic unit. In Figure 1, compare Paul's original two- 
sentence turn, 'They used their parachute. They 
went down into the water," with his elaborated and 
syntactically more complex single sentence: 'They 
used the parachute on the rocket and. .went down 
into the w^'ter." 

Teacher/Child Collaboration at Sharing Time 

Sharing time is a nearly universal speech event 
in preschool and early elementary school class- 
rooms that typically generates a great deal of con- 
nected talk from children and teacher collaboration 
with children about their topic. In a year long re- 
search project (1981-1982). Courtney Ca.'^den and 
I, with our research team ^t Harvard, studied shar- 
ing time activities (henceforth ST) in fou*- primary 
school classrooms in the Boston area. In all but 
one of the classrooms, the teacher played an active 
role, addressing questions and comments to the 
chjid sharing," trying to 'helplhe'child "be lexically 
explicit in clarifying and expanding his or her dis- 
course. ST could thus be seen as a potential "oral 
preparation for literacy. 

I will suggest that ST as a teacher-ruh school 
event is organized with certain institutionalized goals 
ancj interactive constraints which influence the sto- 
ries^ children tell, as well as the ways stories are 
heard .and responded to. on the spot, by partici- 
^ pating 'teachers. Because of these institutionalized 
conslrairit^. not all children gain equal access to 
the teacheV'3 help at ST. 

The datV P^'esented here are taken from a 
second grade. Ethnically mixed classroom, one of 
the four classroorfis studied in the Boston-area ST 
project. The analysts is based on 131 ST turns 
recorded during 15 ST sessions over the course 
of the 19BM982 school yaar. In this classroom, 
ST was a daily activity in which children were called 
upon (by a child-leader) to give an- account of some 
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past or future event, or talk about an object brought 
from home. The teacher played an active, pivotal 
role as listener/responder. addressing questions and 
comments to the child sharing or the audience at 
large, trying to help the child clarify and expand 
his or her discourse, or to link the child's personal 
topic to more general classroom themes or expe- 
riences, ST turns thus had both a monologic (child- 
structured), and dialogic (collaborative) component. 

Sharing Time as a Unique Speech Event 

ST in this classroom is marked as a routinized 
activity in several ways. It is opened by the child- 
leader (a different child each week), who stands in 
front of the class and says: 

Sharing 

(e.g., 

Time 

—using sustained level tones at an interval of a 
minor third, a stylized contour that has been tra- 
ditionally referred to as the "calling contour" (as 
in "dinner time"). Ladd (1980) has recently put 
forward an alternative analysis of this contour, say- 
ing, "what is signalled by this Intonation Is the 
implication that the message is in some sense pre- 
dictable, stylized, part of a stereotyped exchange 
or announcement" (p, 137). Such an analysis ac- 
counts well for its use in this context, where children 
are already present and attending to the speaker 
when the contour is used. 

The child-leader also nominates children to share 
with a stylized contour, saying. 



ry 



dy 



or 



(e.g„ 



Jer 



San 



) 



which, notably, is the stylized* "sharing time" con- 
tour played upside down. Interestingly, the teacher 
doer, not use this contour in called on children at 
ST or other times of the day. 

That the children sharing see this activity as 
a ompletely unique speech event Is evidenced by 
the use of a formulaic intonation pattern which 
clearly marks their discourse as "sharing time talk," 
This "sharing intonation" (henceforth SI) is an in- 
tegral feature of their discourse and occurs in no 
other classroom speech activity. ^ The intonation 
contour, in its most pronounced form is a high 
rising tone with vowel elongation, stretching over 
the last word or two of a tone group (or complete 
intonational phrase), resulting In sharp pitch mod- 
ulations, and a slowed, rhythmic tempo. The ac- 



companying utterance is often a syntactically 
complete independent clause where an adult would 
more likely use falling intonation. Figure 2 illustrates 
thf^ melodic contour of ST intonation.^ 



Sandy; ^ ^ 

Urn . . , tomorrow / my sister's gonna have her birthday 

party; / " ji 

It's gonna be at the Arlington Boys' Club / 
'cuz they have a swimming poo;l / 
and we're gonna r^nfTt / 
'n . , so we can use^t / 

and . . and . , , there's gonna be a lot of . , people / 
and so my sIsTer / >s^^ 
we're gonna have , . b-be able to use the game roo:m / 
and , . my mom said ... she left all her batNng^ts / 
down the Cap'e/ so she's gonna have to go buy one / 



and my mom said / urn 

swimming fiool / 
.and she'll be in there 3% 



urn , . it's a heating 



.^a-il/ djgy // 



Figure 2. An example of the melodic contour of sharing 
time intonation. 



Rising arrows indicate the SI contour. As the 
transcript indicates, SI does not accompany each 
tone group; It doeSj however, segment the text into 
a series of information units of varying complexity, 
ranging from a single word, "tomorrow," in a single 
tone group, to the larger, syntactically complex 
information unit "and^ . . my mom said / . . . she 
left all her bathing suits / down the C^e / so she's- 
gonna have to go buy one/" (containing 4 minor 
tone groups, each ending in a rising tone). 

In this classroom, black and white children use 
the same stylized rise at sharing time. There are, 
however, ethnic differences with respect to how 
extensively this marked contour is used and where 
it occurs In the narrative account. SI accounts for 
over 60 percent of the tonal contours in the white 
children's narratives arid is used by some white 
children in over 80 percent of all tone groups, often 
in its most exaggerated form. This stylized rise is 
generally found marking off information units 
throughout the account with no falling tones oc- 
curring until the closing (as above). In contrast, SI 
contours account for only 37 percent of the tones 
in the black children's ST accounts, and in longer 
turns (of a half minute or more), the contour is 
likely to be used at the beginning, then fall away, 
replaced by contoured or falling tones, and then 
resume at various places in the story. 
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Child! vn's Narrative Styles 

F^elated to these differencef^ in Intonation are 
notable contrasts with respect to black and white 
children's preferred strategies for structuring a nar- 
rative acppunt. The example in Figure 2 is repre- 
sentative" of the style used predominantly by the 
white children, a style I have called "topic cen- 
tered," accounting for 96 percent of the white chil- 
dren's turns. This is tightly structured discourse on 
a single topic or series of closely related topics, 
with lexically explicit referential, temporal, and spa- 
tial relationships. The ST turn in Figure 2, for ex- 
ample, evidences a high degree of lexical cohesion 
through nominal and anaphoric chains ("swimming 
pool," "rent /f." "use /f," "heating swimming pool"). 

In addition, there is a high degree of thematic 
cohesion in that key terms relate to a familiar cul- 
tural institution and its sponsored activities ("Boys' 
Club," "swimming pool," "game room," "bathing 
suits," etc.). Thematic progression io achieved 
through a kind of topicalization whereby key nouns 
are mentioned and then turned into pronouns and 
commented on (e.g,, "birthday party" In line 1 be- 
comes "it's" in line 2; "Arlington Boys' Club" in 
line 2 becomes "they" in line 3, and so on). The 
discourse also shows evidence of Internal pattern- 
ing ot certain segments or parts, punctuated syn- 
tactically by units of "and , . . so," with SI contours 
throughout the account until the closing which is 
marked by lowered pitch and falling tones. 

Characteristically, topic centered turns begin 
with a temporal referenG^» (here, "tomorrow"), a 
statement of the focus sister's birthday party"), 
and some indication of place ("the Arlington Boys' 
Club"). This information Is made salient through 
tone grouping and pausing, highlighted with marked 
SI, and generally appears in the first four tone 
groups. This patterned format accounts for ap- 
proximately 92 percent of all topic centered turns 
Figure 3 gives several other examples of this for- 
matted opening. 

What follows this orientation is some sort of 
elaboration on the topic (which provides compli- 
cating action, or additional descriptive information), 
with no major shifts in temporal orientation or the- 
matic focus. Sharing intonation marks continuity, 
signaling "more to come" (and does indeed, in most 
cases, ward off comments from the teacher), and 
then leads directly to a punch line sort of resolution, 
signaled by markedly lowered pitch and falnng tones. 

SI for these children serves to highlight key 
orienting information and marks thematic continuity. 
These stylized tonal contours serve as a melodic 



Carl: 



well /last night 
my father/ j 
he was at wSrk / 



Jerry: w^l when I slep' over my mother's / 
theca:t/' 

in the middle of the jiigh^she w- / 
she went under the covers / 



Sandy: last year / 

my mother and fatfjer^ 

well they went to Portugal / ^ ^ 

and uh they brought us back a lot of presents / 



Figure 3. The patterned opening format. 

structure for the child in organizing a narrative 
account. At the same time, they serve as a reliable 
interpretive guide for the listener— provided the lis- 
tener has certain conv^enf/ona/Zzed expectatlohs 
about ST narrative structure, I.e., Is expecting ofl- 
entlng Information at the beginning and brief th'e- 
matic elaboration which leads quickly to a resolution. 
In this case, this conventionalized format closejy 
matches the teacher's expressed concerns for S|r 
accounts, reflected In her questions asking for tem^- 
poral clarity and spatial grounding when that Inv 
formation is not explicitly provided at the outsetl\ 
With children who use this 'Style, the teacher Is very^ 
successful at picking up on-the child's topic and 
extending it through questions and comments. 

^' In contrast, only 34 percent of the black chil- 
dren's ST turns can be characterized as topic cen- 
tered (and .only 27 percent of the black girls' turns). 
These children are more likely to. tell narratives 
using what I have called a "topic associating" style. 
This refers to discourse consisting of a. series of 
implicitly associated anecdotal segments, with no 
explicit statement of an overall theme or point. 
Temporal orientation, location, and focus often shifts 
across segments but the segments themselves are 
linked Implicitly to a topical event or theme. Seg- 
mental shifts are signaled through shifts In pitch 
contouring and tempo, often accompanied by a time 
marker. "Yesterday," "last night," "tomorrow," etc., 
may occur more than once In the same turn— each 
time accompanied by stylized SI. While segmental 
shifts are systematically signaled, this kind of dis- 
course is difficult to follow for those who, like the 
teacher, expect the narrative to focus on a single 
topic. It gives the impression of having no beginning, 
middle; or end, no obvious structure, and hence no 
point. The structure is there, or course, if one is 
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expecting and listening for multiple segments. Fig- 
ure 4 is an example of one such story. 



Leona: 

lOnjGeorge, Washington's birthday / 
I'm goin* / ice: / nny granBrnother / 
wejT^vor um /jhaven't seen her since a long 
ti:me / 

and / . . . and she lives right (n) nea:r u:s / 

and / . . . sRe: / and she's gonna / 

I'm gonna spend the night over her h6use / 



and / . . . every weekend / she comes to take 

like on Saturdays and Surulays / a'Wa^y / from 
ho:me /, 

and i spend the night over her h(^use / 



and one day I spoi:led her dhnner / 

. . . um and we was having um / we was / um 

'she 'paid ten dollars / 

and I got eggs / . . . and ^ stuff / 

and I, didn't ^even jeatjanything // 



Figure 4. An example of the topic associating style. 

Leona begins with a temporal indicator and a future 
tense orientation, using SI tempo and contours. 
She marks the end of this segment with Increased 
tempo in line 6. "I'm gonna spend the night over 
her house." The second segment begins with a 
shift in temporal perspective— from the future to 
the iterative ("every weekend")— with a resumption 
of Si tempo and continued SI contours. This seg- 
ment ends with, increased tempo In line 9, a lexical 
and prosodic repetition of line 6, "spend the night 
over her house." Played side by side, these two 
phrasos are indistinguishable, an implicit signal of 
the association across these segments. What they 
have in common is the fact that on both the holiday 
and the weekend, Leona spends the night at her 
grandmother's. The third segment shifts to a par- 
ticular occasion, and shifts focus to dinner, rounding 
the story out to a close, again highlighting Leona's 
relationship with her grandmother by recounting an 
episode m which there was a breach In the rela- 
tionship. The closing Is marked with staccato rhythm 
and falling tones. 

Two things about this stofy are notable. One 
is that temporal markers with SI contouring recur 
at the beginning of each segment. In topic centered 



accounts, there Is an average. of 1 temporal indi- 
cator per turn, In topic associating accounts, tem- 
poral Indicators average 3.9 per turn, ranging from 
2 to 8. Secondly, and this Is even more obvious in 
some of the longer topic associating turns, SI (tempo 
and contouring) is used not to mark continuity, but 
to highlight discontinuity, marking the separation of 
narrative' segments and a shift in temporal orien- 
tation, location, or focus. 

Adults' Responses to Children's Accounts 

. In order to study these differences In a more 
syst»3matlc fashion, Courtney Cazden and I recently 
conducted a pilot experiment In which mimicked 
versions of children's topic-centered and topic-as- 
sociating turns are played to black and white adult 
informants, all giaduate students at Harvard, These 
mimicked versions maintain the child's rhythm and 
Intonation contours, while systematically changing 
black dialect grammatical features to standard En- 
glish, and changing obvious social class Indicators 
(like "down the Cape") to neutral ones. The adult / 
informants are asked to comment on the form of / 
the story, and to make evaluative statements as 
t9 the probable academic success of the child telling 
the story. 

Responding to Leona's "Grandmother" story^^ 
white adults are uniformly negative with comments 
such. as: "terrible story. Incoherent"; "hard to fal- 
low"; "mixed up"; "not a story at all. In the seqfee 
of describing something that happened"; "doesn't 
connect"; "this kid hops from one thing to ithe 
next," When asked to make a judgment about /this 
child's probable academic standing, they uniformly 
rate her below children who told topic centered 
accounts, saying, for example, "This child might 
have trouble reading If she doesn't understand what 
constitutes a story." Some refer to "language prob- 
lems" affecting school achievement and others sug- 
gest that "family problems" or "emotional problems" 
might hold this child back. 

8y contrast, black informants (a restricted sam- 
ple of five at this point) fine* the story well formed, 
easy to understand, and interesting, "with lots of 
detail and description." Three select It as the best 
story of the five they heard. All five comment on 
"shifts," "associations," or the "ron-iint^ar" quality 
of the story, but none appear to thrown by this. 
Two of the Informants expilcltly expand nn what 
the child means, saying that the holiday Is \us\ like 
the weekend because there's no school and It's an 
occasion when she gets to visit her grandmother— 
the implicit point here being her gru,..dmother Is an 
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important figure in her life. In addition, all but one 
of tlie black informants rate the child as highly 
verbal, very bright, or successful in school. One 
informant comments on her "good language skills" 
which should provide "good language experience 
for writing." 

The differences between the black and white 
adults' evaluations of this child as a student are 
especially striking in light of the fact that the in- ^ 
formants' judgments are based solely on a ST 
narrative which contains no features Identifying the 
child as black or white. It is also worth noting that 
the black informants positively evaluate both topic 
associating and topic centered stories, something* 
that should be investigated .further, both experi- 
mentally and in the classroom with black teacher^i. 

Returning now to the classrpom teacher at ST, 
she, more like our white informants, has difficulties 
making sense out of topic associating narrative 
accounts and responding appropriately, both in tim- 
ing and in content. . There are more interruptive 
overlaps and probes as to the facts of the account, 
often serving to cut short rather than build upon 
the child's narrative intentions. In interviews, the 
teacher refers to one black child in this classroom 
as a "tall lale teller" on the basis of her very long 
and complex ST accounts, and because, in re- 
sponse to thq teacher's challenges about the 
"facts," she would on occasion contradict herself. 
The teacher notes that many of these turns leave 
her wondering who did what when, and that she 
finds it "hard to make connections." 

Conclusion 

While both black and white children in this class 
■use sharing intonation strategically, the teacher is 
better able to follow these cues in topic centered 
discourse because these turns meet her efxpecta- 
tions about where certain information^^ should be 
located and how a topic should be developed. As 
the pilot experiment suggests, it is harder to hear 
and" appreciate the structure in discourse if it is not 
the kind of structure you are expecting. 

The problem, though, has Institutional impli- 
cations. Because of the teacher's evaluative role, 
sharing time activities generally reflect the teacher's 
expectations. In order to be considered competent, 
children must conform to the teacher's implicit ex- 
pectations as to how information should be orga- 
nised and presented. XiJompetencG then becomes 
narrowly defined. If teachers can't hear the struc- 
ture or logic in a child's story, they are generally 
inclined (as we all are) to assume it isn't there, that 



the talk is rambling, unplanned, or incoherent. Such 
negative judgments and the academic inference j 
that often follow can lead to differential treatment 
and misevaluation of children in this and other class- 
room activities. 

Notes 

This worl< was supported by a grant from the Spencer 
Foundation. The author thanl<s Courtney Cazden, a coi 
principal investigator on this project, for her help In ail 
phases of this worl<. An earlier version of this paper 
appeared in the newsletter of the Laboratory of Com- 
parative Human Cognition, based on a paper presented 
at the meeting of the American Anthropological Associ- 
ation, Washington, DC, December 1982. Thanl<s to Mi- 
chael Siiverstein, whos^ sensitivity to the poetics of the 
children's stories has influenced my analysis. Finally, I 
want to thanl< Pamela Woods and her second graders for 
making this study possible. 

1. In studies of parent/child interaction in highly literate, 
middle class families, interactive routines with frequent 
vertical constructions, such as picture bool< reading, ques- 
tioning games, or collaboratively produced bedtime sto- . 
ries. have been variously discussed by Ninio & Bruner 
(1978). Gumperz & Cook-Gumperz (1976), Scollon & Scol- 
Ion (1982a), Heath (1982), and others. Through these 
routines, children are prepared for the demands of literate 
discourse in a variety of ways. They learn literate syntactic 
construction, lexical formulas, and 'ways to organize in- 
formation by using explicit lexical connectives such ps 
"on the other hand," "although," "consequently," and 
so on. Over time, many children acquire a reaopig register, 
which prepares them for the standard clausr " and sen- 
tential prosody of written texts, which is characterized by 
rising tones before a comma and falling tones before a 
period. Bolinger (1975) called these features the "un- 
marked stress pattern"' of standard written prose (p. 603). 
Children also may become acquainted with literate strat- 
egies for ''flctionallzatlon of self" (Scollon & Scollon. 1982a), 
by means of which a. narratorjdislancea himself or._herself 
from the audience and Immediate context. Most important, 
perhaps, they become accustomed to the vertical con- 
struction itself. This pattern of collaborative expansion 
carries over into the classroom and characterizes the 
Interactive structure of many formal and Informal sc|;iool 
activities, through which the skills of literacy are taught. 

It is important to note.^ however, that the vertical 
construction, used commonly In middle class, highly lit- 
erate families, may not be widely used In families of other 
ethnic end linguistic backgrounds, such as the Athabaskan 
Indians studied by Scollon & Scollon (1982b). rural Ap- 
' palachlan blacks (Heath, 1982). Warm Springs American 
Indians (Philjps, 1983) and Inner-city blacks (as suggested 
tentatively by Erickson,. 1982). Other patterns of inter- 
action which serve the same expansive function may be 
used among these various groups. Further ethnographic 
research In the home Is needed to Identify alternative 
interactive patterns that could also be used In the class- 
room In developing children's oral language skills. 
2. In one of the four Boston area classrooms, the children 
ran ST by themselves, without the help or even presence 
of the teacher. See Michaels & Foster (in press) for a 
* description of this event. 
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3. T 'a exception to ttiis general rule was one occasion 
where a child told a narrative account to the whole class 
and shifted into SI, thus seeming to reinterpret the context 
as a kind of sharing time. 

4. Prosodic and paralinguistic cues are transcribed using 
a system developed by John Gumperz^and his collabo- 
rators, based- on the work of John Trim. In this system. 

' speech sequences are first divided into tone groups or 
intonational phrases. A phrase can be marked by a minor, 
non-final boundary, "/" (indicating "moru to come'V or a 
major or final boundary, 7/" Within a tone groi'p we 
indicate: (1) location of the tonal nucleus (that ii , the 
syllable or syllables marked by Change in pitch) as: " v" 
low fall. ^ " high fall, " / " low rise, " high rise; 
(2) other accented syllables in the tone group: ' " high, 
" I low; (3) paralinguistic features such as (a) pausing; 

Indicating a break in timing and . indicating a 
measurable pause, (b) speech rate: "acc." indicating ac- 
celerating tempo and "ret." indicating slowing down, (c) 
shift to high pitch register "T" or shift ,iO low pitch 
register " L " (both applying to entire tone group). Dou- 
bling of one of the above symbols indicates extra emphasis. 
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What Children Know and Teach 
about Language Competence 



( 



Children know, use, and teach others considerably 
more about language than we sometimes recognize. 
Rarely is this communicative competence ade- 
quately revealed in their performance on tests and 
seldom is it apparent for many children In formal 
Instructional situations. According to Ervin-Tripp 
(1969), "Competence in speaking Includes the abil- 
ity to use appropriate sp'^ech for the circumstances, 
and when deviating from what is normal to convey 
what is intended/' This broad definition Includes 
communication in informal as well as formal situ- 
ations and creative strategies to convey the speak- 
er's purposes. Applied to a classroom, 
communicative competence Includes not just speech 
- used^ort0acher-purposes,^ut"also"that used for 
student purposes. 

Teachers can, pf course, be only selectively 
aware of children's abilities. Their judgments are 
affectejl by children's test performances (Rosenthal 
& Jacobson, 1968), student responses during les- 
sons (Sinclair & Coul,hard, 1975), and the congru- 
ence of the child's style with particular educational 
goals (Michaels & Cook-Gumperz, 1979). For some 
teachers, curriculum guides determine the compe- 
tencies of children fo which they are bound to 
attend. In addition, the exigencies of directing a 
classroom preclude the teachers* consideration of 
competencies children might be displaying in less 
formal activities. If, however, teachers could be- 
come more aware of other competencies important 
to children for success in the dally life of the school 
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day. they could foster the acquisition of those 
competencies. 

Until recently, most educational research did 
not address the question of .students' communi- 
cative competence as broadly defined. There was, 

^ as Brophy and Evertson (1978) suggest, a preoc- 
cupation with teacher behavior as opposed to stu- 
dent performance. When student behaviors were 

. examined, it was their display in formal lessons that 
was Investigated (Bremme & Erickson, 1977; Green 
& Wallat, 1981; McDermott, 1976; Mehan, 1979; 
Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975). 

More recently, the approach has been to de- 
termine children's communicative competence in 
peer Interaction, Ability In these stuttles was ana^ 
lyzed in terms of speclflp speech acts in particular 
activities (Cook- Gumperz & Corsaro, 1976^ Cooper, 
Marquis, & Ayers-Lopez, 1982; Garvey, 1977; Gen- 

. ishi & Dl Pdolo, 1982; Newman, 1978; Wilkinson & 
Calculator, 1982), But still missing was a framework 
that would highlight children's communicative com- 
petence across all the speech events of the school 
day. Identification of the range of individual com- 
petencies throughout whole sessions as revealed 
in spontaneous speech would greatly enhance our 
evaluation of pefformance In particular speech 
events. Several^ large-scale studies have adopted 
more comprehensive frameworks. (See the review, 
"Research on Teachirig as a Linguistic Process: A 
State of the Art," by Green. 1983.) 

The research*ii)n which this article Is based 
(Lazarus, 1981) was designed to discover com- 
municative competencies of children which had not 
previously been identified or given sufficient rec- 
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ognition. kindergarten children were the focus, in 
anticipation of providing a base-line of competen- 
cies on which teachers and school researchers could 
buiid. The language production of one kindergarten 
class throughout whole sessions was audio-taped. 
The analysis was based upon the transcripts of the 
tapes, log-notes (to identify speakers and situa- 
tion^), school records, and frequent informal inter- 
views with the teacher. Language protocols or 
examples were separately compiled for each child 
based upon their talk which could be identified via 
the log-notes. The transcripts of children's language 
were repeatedly reviewed for erriergent categories 
which were distributed across four areas: socioi- 
inguistic, iinguistic,' social, and cognitive. This article 
reports children's communicative competence in the 
sociolinguistic area. 

Communicative Competence 

The framework used to identify communicative 
competence in formal and informal school situations 
was provided by Hymes (1972). He delineated the 
components of the ways people speak under the 
acronym, SPEAKING, as adapted below: 

S: Setting— time, place, the physical circumstances 
Scene— the psychological setting 

P; The speaker or sender, addresser; hearer or 
receiver, audience 

E: Ends—outcomes and goals from the perspec- 
tive of both group and individual 

A: Act Sequence—includes message form and 
message content 

K: Key— the tone, manner, or spirit in which an 
act is' done 

I: Instrumentalities— channels (e.g., written, oral, 
including singing or whispering) and forms of 
speech (codes, varieties, registers) 

N: Norms--' rules of interaction and interpretation 
(not interrupting, turn-taking, use of normal 
voice, etc.) 

G: Genres—categories such as poem, myth, tale, 
etc. V 

Within the sociolinguistic area, LazaruS (1981) 
identified three categories of children's competc^^iv 
cies: (a) metatjnguistic awareness of regularities in 
language use; (b) ability to make public a confusion 
or a problem; and (o) the artful variation of the 
components of the "ways of speaking" (Hymes, 
1972)40 accomplish a purpose. 

Awar0n^m of Ft&guiaritlm 

Address forms. A pattern of addressee forms' 
226 Theory Into Practice 



according to the relationship of the participants, 
which is part of the politeness aspect of our norms 
of interaction, is delineated by one child in response 
to another's surprise; 

Ka* Did you see my mother go by? ... Her name 

IS M^rle. 
Ch^: Marie? 

Ka; But you guys call her Mrs. Jones, 'cept idir 
the big people. I call her "mother" 'cause 
she's my mother. 

Terms of endearment and family appellations 
are freely used during house-play and are varied 
humorously during arrival time and at departure. 
However, during work time» several children ques- 
tion their appropriateness. Appropriate \j\so of these 
forms depends on the scone and the children's 
definition of what is going on at the time. Thus, 
when a mother is helping the children with a difficult 
weaving task, the following exchange occurs. 

Ta: Does this, does it have to go under or 
over? 

Mrs. C: Weli. .It's your choice, it's after that that 
you don't get a choice. Helping you sweetie. 
Ta: . . .Sweetie? [high-low intonation] 
Mrs. C: I shouldn't have called you that, should 1 
... I cail everybody that— boys and girls. 

/ jt the same child, Tammy, during the draw- 
and-tell task, produces a familiar term to whicn 
another child takes exception: 

* Ta: Sorry darling. 
Tr: (laughs) Vm noi your husband. 

These children are therefore aware of a sociolin- 
guistic regularity, that the form of address depends 
on the situation. 

Greetings. Awareness of a pattern of greeting 
is demonstrated by many children. The Index to 
this awareness is the shift to a joking key* During 
arrival time, exchanges such as "HI, grandma. Hi, 
sissy, Hi, poppa" are' common. During committee 
time, one child, seemingly bored With his assign- 
ment, initiates a long greeting exchange which fi- 
nally devolves Into an interesting conversation. His 
variations in the addressee slot include: Hi Brian, 
. Sir Lion; Hi Pupu Sir; Hi snowflake, HI, Hicoo, Hi, 
Turkey, 

Question-Answer sequence^Thai some chi^ren 
are aware of another regularity, the form of class- 
room question-answer sequence, is also indicated 
by a shift to the humorous key. They play with the 
message form. When Tracy, breathing hard, enters 
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the school building, Joe Initiates the following 
sequence: 

Jo: Did you run? 
Tr: Yeah. 
Jo: On your bottom? 
Ka: On your head? 
Jo: On your nose? On your feet? 
Tr: On my feet. 
Jo: Oh, on your feet. 
Ka: Where's your feet? 
Tr: Down there, [points] 

Jc. No, your feet are up here [points up, laughs] 
Ka: Yeah, there they are. 

Joe and Kathy play with the question-answer se- ^ 
quence, but Trgcy responds literally. ' 

Situated conventional directives. The children • 
understand the teacher's use of situated conven- 
tiondil directives: statements or questions which are 
to be Interpreted in the situation as commands. 
There are some, but few, errors. Competence Is 
indicated, moreover, in the student's production of 
situated conventional directives for their own pur- 
poses. For example. Amber, as support for her 
right to watch another committee, claims that it is 
clean-up time. Moreover, Tracy manipulates the 
situated conventional directive for his own pur- 
poses:, He has been trying to get Erna's toy. Sud- 
denly he says, "It's clean-up time" and he grabs 
the toy. Then, toy in hand, Tracy says, "It's not 
up to the 12, right?" Erna shows her awareness 
of his ploy with, "No come on, you tricked us. . . 
I know your trick. You (just said) It's clean-up time 
because, . ." 

The children are aware that certain words are 
not to be used in ;>chool. Breach of this convention 
brings threats to call the teacher, demonstrating 
an awareness of a class regulari;/: Certain- words 
are inappropriate for the situation. 

Recall of discourse. Children show competence 
in the recall of previous discourse, signifying again 
their awareness of language. For example, during 
snack time, the teacher says "Just one per cus- 
tomer." Sharon chimes in with, "You always say 
that." Indeed, review of earlier transcripts confirm 
this repetition. Similarly, when the teacher com- 
miserates with a child, "It's rather sad, Isn't it, 
when someone you love dies," Tracy comments, 
"Once you said that to Carmen." The teacher 
agrees, saying, "Yes, Carmen's great-grandfather 
died right before Christmas. That's sad, too, isn't 
it." 

Of course, many children are aware of their 
own previous statements. During sharing time, many 



speakers objeot to repetitive questions with "I al- 
ready told you that." During group time, "I said It 
first" and "that's what I said" are frequent com- 
ments. However, during work time, children often 
insist that their partners repeat exactly what has 
been said. An elaborate instance of this occurs at 
the sand table: 

. Be: If you need any gushy wushy water, just tell 

me . . . 
Ka: I need some more water. 
Be: Say "gushy wushy water.'* 
Ka: Gushy water, some more, please. 
Be: You already got yours ... 
Ka: I need some watei, please. 'What Is the name 

of the water? 
Be: Gushy wushy. Say, "May I please have some 

gushy wushy water?" 
Ka: May I please have some gushy wushy water? 
Be: Sure you can^ 

These examples demonstrate a competence: 
awareness of the precise form of a message. 

Norms of interaction. The children often com- 
ment on the norms of Interaction for classroom 
talk.^They say "Just use a normal voice," "use an 
inside voice," "take your fingers out of your mouth." 
They object to interruptions: "Kathy was talklngt^ 
"I can't hear, if everybody's talklrig^'''* They "are 
frequently aware of who talks ancj when, "Carmen 
always h^^s a .question." When the teacher Is In- 
troducing the new structure for sharing time, Sharon 
knows who talks: 

i> 

T: . . . when we have sharing time, guess who 

does a lot of talking? 
Sh: Youl 

Moreover, during the final structure, two children 
describe their conception of the teacher's role: 

Tr; I— I thought you meant on sharin-j time, you— 

you wer(>n't going to talk. 
Sh: Hovy come the teacher talks?^ 

These examples indicate that many of the kin- 
dergarten children reflect on the regularities of lan- 
guage as used in the classroom and have an ability 
to adapt school language to their own ends. We 
turn next to another type of competency, the ability 
to make public a confusion' or a problem. 

Publicising Confusions 

It Is clear from the transcripts that kindergarten 
chiidren confront many problems. A useful verbal 
strategy is an announcement of the problem, such 
as "my zipper's stuck." This strategy leads to a 
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solution— timely assistance, Such statements of 
confusion indicate competence as they provoke 
clarification or assistance. 

Gauging audience membership. Sometimes 
children show confusion about when to talk and 
who is being addressed. According to Hymes, par- 
ticipants in an interaction include the speaker, the 
addressee, and the audience Including both in- 
tended and unintended hearers. The kindergarten 
children frequently fail to understand their roles as 
unintended hearers when the teacher addresses the 
whole group with remarks targeted to a few, The 
teacher's goal appears to be compliance. Yet the 
children who have already complied, or don't need 
to, frequently comment: 

T: So'^please try to keep the scissors in the right 

place. , 
Ch: But I always put them away. 

The teacher usually ends sharing time with "Put 
your sharing things away." To this cue, children 
reply: 

Am: Then I'll put my skirt in my cubby hole, (laughs) 

Sh: Ok. I'll take off my clothes. 

Jfh I can't put— how can I take off my jump^-suit? 

The last comment causes the teacher to amend . 
her request with "unless you're wearl' 3 it," but 
the children continue: 

Ch: OK, then I'll have to take off my head. 

Ch: And I will put my teeth away. 

Sh: Shall I put my hair in my cubby hole? 

In another instance, the teacher, at the end of arrival 
time, attempts to hurry the children to the group 
meeting "arM'byaski^^ 

noculars to their owner. She' simultaneously cau- 
tions Joseph and Wyman, who are waiting for a 
turn, that time has run ogt. This complicated speech 
act is confusing to -Stanley: 

T: Can you give those back to Adier for a few 

minutes; Joe, Wyman. 
St: Joe and Wyman can't give those. 

These examples demonstrate that middle-class, 
native-English speaking kindergarten children find 
some of the participation structures of the class- 
room problematic. This. problem has been well doc- 
umented for children from "^otlie? 'cutttifes^-and^^ 
economic groups. 

Expectation of new>)ess In discourse. Another 
confusion which many students make public is ah 
expectation that conversations even in' school should 
highlight new,, not old information. The index for 
this confusion is a jarring "I know." 
228 Theory Into Practice 



T: ' you're back. How are you? 
Br: I know. I was sick, 
T: I'm so glad. 

Here, Brent's "I know" refers to "You're, back." a 
statement of the obvious. Likewise, the teacher's . 
final remark, "I'm so glad," cannot be a response 
to "I was sick" but can be interpreted as a' com- 
pletion of the thought which motivates stating the ^ 
obvious. 

There are several examples of children's- ob- 
jections to being told information they already know 
from the draw-and-tell task. Each child has been 
told to instruct another in drawing something. The 
listener often cdmplains. For instance: / 

Ni: ... You need to rnake the sky blue. 
Ad: I know, Nigel. Are^you silly? 'Cause l\know 
what color a sky is. 

Sharing time contributions, especially in the first 
structure, frequently elicit this complaint. 

Jo: The arms can come off and so can the cape. 
Tr: I knew that. 
Jo>^ 0an the arms. ^ 
Ch: (mockingly) Then his arms. 
Jo: Then his knucklehead. 
Ch: (laughter) 

Joe switches here to a' humorous key— a response,' 
, I believe, to the audience's objections to having the 
obvious stated. 

Soliciting help. Children in the group also use 
language to ask for help, f^rticularly in reading. A 
competency with the writtJjji channel is the ability 
to shift from private, silent 'heading to public, oral 
— readmd wheF^-a-dtftiGutty-af4 s es . Th i s 4s-a-shfft-'to— 
knowTedgeable peers or adults as intended hearers. 
Among the kindergarten children are several who 
announce problems with letter names, words on 
wall charts, toys, log-notes, library cards, and sen- 
tences on their Drawings, or in books. These are 
all voluntarily chosen reading tasks. MoreowiL many 
■ such announcements occur outside periods of (direct 
reading or reading readiness instruction, during ar- 
rival time, transition times, ^and work time. Fpr in- 
stance, Erna comments while showing a drawing 
from home during arrival time, '*l didn't have letters 
in it 'cause I can't, can't read," Then si 3 shows 
the reverse side of the page on which she has, 
indeed,'"^ written^ ■fetters-.--^e-.4eachi^^^ 
launches into a letter identification lesson, showing 
that publicizing confusions can lead to appropriate 
assistance. This coTTiMtency has been examined 
by others, for InstanceSthe "service-like events" 
during reading groups^ deslvfbed by Merritt (1982). 
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Variation of the Components of Ways 
o of Speakirfg 

The kindergarten children's communicative 
competence is most dramatically revealed by their 
artful variation of the components' of vy/ays of speak- 
ing to convey ,or mask their intent. Intent, here, is 
to be considered as being continuously constructed 
during an exchange. Since a single statement may 
derive from several simultaneous intentions^ inter- 
pretation of intent rests upon the consequences of 
the statement as opposed to the assignment of a 
single anterior motive (Streeck, 1980). 

Rescuing following errors. Children make shifts 
jn content and style to rescue themselves following 
various kinds of errors. Those shifts indicate their 
awareness^of misstatements or inappropriate ways 
of talking. Shifts included moving to a teasing genre 
or tQ^ humorous word play ,as well as shifts in 
role and in formsiof speech, A shift in content, for 
example, is used^y Brent in conversation with his 
teacher. Pie displays considerable knowledge about 
oceans but right after a mistake, he shifts the topic: 

Br: I think the Pacific. 

T: That's exactly right. It's the biggest ocean in 
. the world. 

Br: I know, but that's the ocean the Statue oU 
Liberty's on. 

T: No. The Statue of Liberty's on the Atlantic. 
nBr: Oh, yeah. But streams attach on to oceans. 

Another rescue involves a shift of the form of speech. 
One child uses Donald Duck voice to question 
-my log-note activity. She says: 

Be: What are you d oing? (Dra matic v oice^_hiah,. low, 

low, lew, high intonation) 
P2: Writing down what you say. 
Be: That's what the baby asked. 

Perhaps Betty used the Donald Duck register and 
the baby ascription to mask her intent to ask a 
possibly inappropriate question. 

Getting the audience attention. During arrival 
time, some children manage to get the attention of 
the teacher to report their news easily. Others 
indicate that they have difficulty, or expect difficulty, 
in getting an audience. One solution is the use of 
exaggerated starts as an atten*ion-getter. Thus 
^Amber, in two different sessions, produces: 
"Teacher, guess what, once I was . . and "Shut 
•your eyes. Open, them." From 'Other children we 
find: ~ " - —~ 

Wm: You wouldn't believe what I brang. 
T: What did you bring? 



Br: I got Silver. Know what I got in here? Silver. 
T: Hey, isn't he terrific. 

Exaggerated starts, or a shift in message form, 
succeed ifor these children. In one Instance, how- 
ever, silence is also effective. Jessica is the least 
frequent contributor to the arrival time exchanges. 
With Jessica, the teacher initiates a topic. Silence 
as* an aftention-getter deserves further research 
across differe^nt populations with different teachers. 

Getting the attention of the audience Is partly 
accomplished during sharing time by turn-allociation 
procedures and the operation of established norms 
of interaction for that event. Maintaining audience 
interest? however, is problematic. Sharing time pre- 
sents the main opportunity for children to address 
the peer audience. Their concern for listeners' re--- 
actions occurs across speech events, I.e., arrival 
time, group time, transition time. Upon arrivali many 
children excitedly show their objects to the teacher. 
But Stanley worries, '*l have something toj share 
that nobody might want to see." And Tammv whis- 
pers to me, "I got a. present for the teacher . . . 
Want to know what it is? Well, don't tell her. ' 

Sharon shows her item to Betty, -but then re- 
sists showing it to others with the statement, '*Why 
do I have to show it to everyone when It's a 
secrelf^" Another time, Sharon pretends she is going 
to share a new halr,style, hidden beneath her cap. 
This ruse continues as Sharon wears her cap 
throughout arrival, -transition, and group activities. 
The ruse is exposed at sharing time with a trium- 
phant "There" followed by an explanation of her 
mother's purchase of the special hat. 

Many children keep their items in paper bags, 
""pockets, or ■DofTmia'tlTeir backs. Maintaining secrecy" 
involves selecting a few .from the many possible 
hearers, or shifting to a whispering mode, or using 
nonverbal concealment tactics. Yet the teacher has 
never counseled secrecy. It would seem that the 
children's goals for sharing time differ substantially 
from the teacher's. For the secretive children, the 
goaf seems to be to please the peer audience; 
(^whereas the teacher|s stated goal is to extend and 
elaborate children's /language (first structure) and 
to increase childrerj's opportunity to talk (second 
structure). Secrecy js one way to heighten interest. 
Children also maintain attention during sharing time 
by shifts of content, key, and genre. These indicate 
a communicative .competency, attending to audi- 
ence reaction. / 

Obtaining possession of an object: directives. 
We cannot judg^ the range of a child's- school 
communicative competency with directives without' 
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consideration of his/her production throughout the 
school day. What we would need to know is whether 
an individual unsuccessful in one kind of task is 
able to produce well-formed requests in other school 
situations. The following example suggests they ' 
can and in fact are mastering a repertoire of polite- 
ness strategies. 

Ke: This is poison. I stirring stuff up. You have 
to cooperate with us. You give us whatever 
I need because of my two long teeth . . . 
Cooperate! lYou have to cooperate or the 
teacher will get very upset. 

Ca: I know, but we neefl this . . . Kenneth, if I, 
if I let you on my side, would you let me play 
with these two and you play with these two? 

Ke: Sure. 

Ca: Thanks a lot. 

Ke: Yeah, but if I need something, you have^to 

give me it. Remember, I'm Dracula. 
Ca: Kenneth, I don't like you playing that. 
Ke: Then I shouldn't be Dracula. 
. Ca: I need a— I need a toy for it. I guess you 

shouldn't have. Guess why? I don't like you. 
Ke: If you don't like me, I won't bring you no 

present like I was next Christmas. 
• Ca: I don't need no present from you. 
Ke: Know what's going to be? A necklace . . . 

You'd love this kind of necklace. Some is cats 

and some is birds. 
Ca: i like diamonds. 
Ke: You also have a diamond. 
Ca: Well, listen, Kenneth, I was over here first. 

Kenneth and Carmen have used shifts of key and 
the.negative and positive politeness strategies: stat- 
ing: the face threatening act as a general rule or 
threat, impersonalization, conventional indirection, 
reciprocity, a positive face threat, and a bribe. All 
this variation of form occurs among partners for 
whom status relations are partially controlled by 
the situation. Different variations of form can be 
expected if tht? participants are of unequal status, 
such as between teacher and child. 

' Conclusion 

Kindergarten children demonstrate a wide range 
of communicative competencies, which may be con- 
sidered in terms of three categories: awareness of 
regularities in the use of language in the classroom; 
ability to publicize confusions; and artful variations 
of the components of ways of speaking for chil- 
dren's purposes. As the examples from the Laza'^us 
(1981) study indicate, children are aware of the 
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regularities in address forms, greetings, question- 
answer sequencing, and the norms of interaction 
of the classroom. They adopt classroom language 
patterns for their Qwn purposes. Publicizing con- 
fusions is considered a competency in. that it fre- 
quently elicits an explanation.^ The identified 
confusions involve problems .wi,th reading; exp'ec- 
tation" of newness in discourse when i ) of school 
language relates to old, rather than »vv, content; 
and understanding their role as unintended hearers 
when teachers target a subgroup for their remarks. 

Kindergarten children vary the components of 
speech to acconiplish their own purposes. They 
are able to rescue themselves'following errors, and 
to get apd maintain the attention of both the teacher 
and their peer audience. In some cases, the teach- 
er's goals are in conflict with the child's. The teach- 
er's goals for sharing time may include extensions 
and elaborations and pgomoting conversation; old 
content is acceptable. The children may demand 
new and interesting c.ontent'. This disparity of goals 
presents a problem, for researchers also. Further- 
research needs to be addressed to school children's 
communicative competence in informal as well as 
formal displays^ 

Notes 

1. Ch\s used to indica^ an unidentified child. 

2. P stands for ••participant observer." 

V 
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Cheryl Rappaport Liebling 



Creating the Classroom's 
Communicative Context: How 
Teacliers and Microcomputers Can Help 



Everyone has a story to tell. The question ^ 
Is whether they'll tell -it to you.** 

Encouraging children, to share their Ideas, feel- 
ings, and perceptions within the classroom Is not 
always an easy ta^k. Perhaps one of^the greatest 
Challenges a teacher faces is to create a classrocnri 
communicative, coritext within which studentfe are 
motivated to sharej meaningful experiences. Teach- 
ers addressing thi$ challenge are now developing 
classroom activities which reflect those feati^res of 
parent-child Interadtion at home believed to Aro Ade 
sgbstantial scaffolding for children learning to oonv-^ 
municate. In this article I suggest that negptlav'on 
of meaning can bb further enhanced when Inter- 
active microcompuler-based writing and reading ac- 
tivities are incorporateo into the classjroom's 
communicative context, 1 

First, I will briefly identify key aspects! of the 
home environment which facilitate languageUcqui- 
sltion and describe! innovative ways in whichl these 
aspects are being translated into school activities. 
Second, I will discMSS prototypical software qncier 
development which may actually expand the tom- 
municative potential of the classroom, \^ 

/ The Home's Conversational Contact \ 

An important question for teachers to ask therrtr 
selves is whether their classrooms contain the kinds 
of communicative feati .es which oftf \ characteri2e\ 
horn'^ 'environments. Ilesearch on the home as a \ 
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linguistic environment reveals that mothers and 
fathers s^hare meaning with their children by using 
speech styles adapted, to the chlld'% level of lan- 
guage development as well as nonlingulslic meaning 
cues. Snow (1977), for example, has detailed ma- 
ternal speech addressed to Infants as marked by 
short, simple sentences spoken slowly and cor- 
rectly. More recently, Rpndal (1980) has shown that 
fathers' speech to very young children may be more 
lexically diverse than that of mothers, but it too is 
simplified with respect to utterance length. 

Nonlingulstic feat^ires of the home setting also 
contribute to the relative ease with which parents 
and children share meaning. Parent-child talk at 
home characteristically occurs within a face-to-face 
conversational context In which parents and chil- 
dren rely not only pn linguistic ,cholces but asso- 
ciated paralingulstic and extrallngulstic cues to 
convey meaning (Rubin, 1980a). The availability of 
both prosodic devices and situational features as 
support for linguistic choices In the social. Inter- 
active home setting helps parents and children make 
their thoughts, feelings, and intentions clear. Very 
young children appear to rely heavily on these kinds 
of nonllnguistic 'cues In producing and compre- 
hending language (Halliday, 1975; Scollon, 1976). 
As children naturally becomo able to express mean- 
ing and understand others, they begin to free the 
linguistic aspects of messages from the surrounding 
cues, letting the nonlingulstic elements serve as 
background Information for message clarification 
(Lieblirg, 1981). 

fi/ jthers and fathers also rely on these features 
to negotiate meaning wl^h their children. Snow and 
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Terguson (1977), tor example, comment that moth- 
erWise a good deal of repetition and stress to 
highli^t words and important concepts.. 

Perhaps the mosl critical feature of the home 
as a conversational context is its potential to en- 
courage interaction and involvement of parents and 
children. Through spoken language parents are able 
to engage their children directly in discussions of 
personal experience. This sharing of daily experi- t 
ence at home becomes the foundation for long- 
lasting social relationshipo established through 
communication. > . v 

One way to establish strong relationships is by 
listening to what our conversational partners say 
and responding on the basis of perceived intent. 
Parents and children may not always understand 
one another's meaning, but they strive to make 
sense of language choices in the communicative 
context. Whenever they share experience by dis- 
cussing daily events, storytelling, creating texts and 
art, singing, dramatizing familiar tales, or reading, 
they have an opportunity to interact and become 
involved. When the reading of a text is combined 
with discussion, for example, the spoken language 
context facilitates the sharing of the written text's 
meaning. Parents who engage in these kinds of 
activities soon recognize they are most successful 
in achieving their social and communicative goals 
when they provide feedback on effective commu- 
nication by accepting, enlarging, and enriching the 
child's expression of meaning. 

The home as a linguistic environment, thus, is 
characterized by both linguistic and nonlinguistic 
elements which provide substantial support for chil- 
dren learning to share meaning with others. The 
home's potential for commu-^ication may not always 
be realized, but it can serve as a model for the 
classroom's commurticative context. 

The Classroom's Communicative Context 

While seme classrooms do not serve as social, 
interactive, communicative settings (Dryson, 1982a; 
Fox. 1983), there are many teachers who do sur- 
round new reading and writing experiences with a 
conversational context similar to that of the home. 
A classroom communicative context derived from 
the home's conversational environment provides an 
essential link between the development of com- 
municative* competence at home and literacy in the 
classroom. 

Creating classroom communicative environ- 
ments modeled after the home environment requires 
consideration of the strengths inherent in parent- 



child interaction. Taking the time to talk and listen 
to children deschbe their personal experiences, en- 
couraging children to practice using language by 
engaging in a variety of language experiences, fo- 
cusing on sharing meaning rather than errors made, 
and using language as a way to enjoy the social 
relationship^we establish are important aspects of 
parent-child communication which, can readily be ^ 
incorporated into teacher-child classroom interac- ' 
tion. Most important, however, the process of be- 
coming literate can be perceived as parallel to that 
of acquiring one's native language. Both occur grad- - 
ually and naturally as children become acclimated 
to the sharing of experience throjgi language. 

How can* facilitating aspects of the home's con- 
^ versational context be translated into school activ- 
ities? Recent efforts by teachers to incorporate the 
strengths of parent-child dialogue at home and pro- 
mote the development of "natural literacy" (Teale, 
1982) withirt the classroom have resulted in school 
activities in which spoken language surrounds a 
child's early efforts to wr'.ve and read. Of particular 
interest are activities in which very young children 
become authors. Advocates of early whting main- 
tain that encouraging children to write within an 
integrated spoken and written language context 
lielps children sense the obstacles all authors face 
in shahng meanihg with readers (Dryson, 1982b, 
1983;. Graves. 1983; Hansen, 1983). 

Throughout preschool, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary school, young children can become accli- 
mated to written language by authoring texts.* 
Although the definition of text is initially loose, -qan's 
(1983) ^description of the development of writing 
capabilities by children at her school in Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, provides compelling evidence that 
natural literacy begins very early. Egan notes that 
child-initiated writing in the classroom's writing cen- 
ter evolves from signed drawings given meaning by 
spoken language and representational drawings 
(whose subjects are chosen prior to drawing) to 
the early addition of single letters or lines 'o rep- 
resent the written message. Gradually, cfiildren be- 
gin to label parts of drawings with letter sequences 
that are often invented versions of correct spellings 
Arising from labels comes an interest in writing 
phrases anci sentences and a demonstrated aware- 
ness of sound/symool' relationships, sight vocabu- 
lary, and even of discourse units themselves by 
attending to, for example, the spacing of words. 

Given the time to practice sharing tneanirig 
through writing and a teacher who offers encour- 
agement in the child's efforts to share personal 
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experience with others, young chiSdren quickly be- 
come capable of taking theniselves through the 
entire writing process -planning, comporing. and 
eventually, rewriting. Through ''publishing" narra- 
tives or expository W: for others to read, sending 
messages to friends and relatives, and keeping 
journals or diaries, &\en very young children pro- 
duce meaningful written texts. 

Comprehending written texts can he ap- 
proached in a similar manner, not as drill, but as 
an activity in which the reader is trying to establish 
a social relationship with the writer by understand- 
ing. the writer's message. To this end, Blackburn's 
first grade classroom in Somersworth, New Hamp- 
shire, in which Graves and Hansen (1983) conducted 
research, utilizes the "author's chair." The author's 
chair is an exciting addition to the writing center 
and facilitates the transfer of spoken language com- 
municative competence to successful reading com- 
prehension. It is the place where children or teacher^, 
sit when they are role-playing an author reading 
her book aloud to others. Who is the real author? 
Sometimes it is a trade book or basal reader writer. 
Sometimes it is the teacher if she is writing in the 
classroom. Sometimes it is one of the children. The 
children's published writing is given equal status 
with that of adult authors so that children learn 
how their own writing has an audience, juGt as 
adult writing does. 

In effect, the person who sits in the author's 
chair and reads to the group becomes the real 
author. During Ihe reading, the "author" is free to 
comment on the text, pose questions, and engage 
in discussion with the c^udience. After the reading, 
thd author engage'o the audience in a discussion ^ 
of the book's merits and tries to clarify misunder- 
standings. Discussion between writers and readers 
provides a spoken language context for under- 
standing the meanini of written texts. Within this 
setting, writers and [ waders become speakers and 
listeners who establish social relationships through 
language choices and associated prosodic and sit- 
uational meaning cues. The whter/speaker and 
reader/listener interact in n conversational context 
to provide feedback on interpretation of meaning 
and pose questions to clarify points of view. 

These types of language experiences help cre- 
ate social, interactive classrooms and extend the 
home's conversational setting into the school. They 
represent innovative approaches in integrating spo- 
ken language communicative competence and lit- 
eracy in reading and writing. 
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Using Microcomputers In the Classroom 

We have seen that a classroom's communi- 
cative environment can be Improved whea teachers 
draw upon the strengths of the home's conversa- 
• tional context. Early literacy experiences occurring . 
within a spoken language setting seem to facilitate 
a child's willingness to share meaning. Even within 
this environment, however, not all children are suf-^ 
ficiently motivated to communicate. What tools can 
be used to 'urther enhance the classroom's com- 
municative potential? 

The integration of spoken and written language 
in today's classroom need not be limited by exclu- 
sive reliance on papet and pencil or audiovisual 
aids. A growing number of classroom teachers now 
recognize that there are many reasons for Intro- 
ducing young children to microcomputers. First, 
electronic technology has vastly altered the way 
Information; is gathered, stored, displayed,, and for- 
matted. Providing ^arly exposure to mlcrocompu- 
• ■'rs within the classroom enlarges our definition of 
literacy (Compaine« 1983) as it lays the foundation 
for future use of technology in a wide range of 
work situations. Second, the ability to use a com- 
puter does not minimize the importance of learning 
to write and read. To the contrary, the new tech- 
nology complements print (Lucy, 1983) by providing 
exposure to yet another form of written language. 
Early exposure to microcomputers can help children 
acquire basic literacy skills. 

Finally, the microcomputer's most significant 
contribution may wdll be to expand the classroom's 
communicative context. Set within a social, inter- 
active environment, microcomputers can become a 
highly motivating and interest-provoking source for 
classroom communication. 

The successful use of microcomputers in the 
classroom begins by establishing software selection 
criteria. The reasons microcomputers can be useful 
in the classroom point the way toward these criteria. 
Does the software promote computer literacy? Does 
it help children Acquire basic literacy skills? Does 
it expand the classroom's communicative potential? 

Unfortunately,, much of the software currently 
available consists of drill and practice exercises in 
which the computer serves as a consultant who 
knows ail the right answers (Bradley, 1982i Collins, 
1984; Schwartz, 1982; Shostak, 1982; Woodruff, 
1982). This type df software may help indMdual 
students* who necid concentrated practice on spe- 
cific skills and, indirectly,, contribute to computer 
' literacy. It is not likely, however, to expand the 
classroom's communicative potential. 
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With the notable exception of LOGO, the chil- 
dren's programming language, software which meets 
the above criteria is not readily available. Proto- 
typical software, however, is currently beino piloted 
and disseminated throughout the United States. 
Recently developed interactive writing and reading 
activities, for example, enable children to both In- 
itiate and control writing activities as they plan, 
compose, and revise text prior to publication as 
well as to focus on the structure and content of 
narratives. Such activities may help expand the 
communicative potential of the classroom by ena- 
bling children to create texts in ways that are not 
possible without the technology. 

^ One example of interactive softvare is Story 
Maker (Rubin, 1980b, 1982; Collins, 1984). Story 
Maker enhances the classroorr communicative 
context because it helps children concentrate on 
the structure 9nd content of narratives rather than 
the mechanical aspects of writing. The activities 
fulfill this objective by using an interesting and mo- 



"WAIT" when new information Is added to existing 

text or "OK" when the children are free to continue. 
A third grader created the following text using* 

"The Haunted House" tree structure: 

Lace opened the front door and slipped into 
what looked like a big bowl of spaghetti. It 
. was really the mummy taking a bath. The 

' mummy grabbed Lace. She slipped out of his 
arms, Lace stood up and her dress fell off. 
She opened a closet door and saw a witch's 
outfit hanging there. Lace put on the black 
clothes and ran out of the house. She met 
the scarecrow, Toto, Tinman, and the lion 
skipping down the yellow brick road. Then 
she heard a loud thundering noise behind her; 
it was the flying monkey motorcyclesi Lace 
then realized that the costume was magic, 
She had turned into the witch from "The . 
Wiz." 

* A student can create a number of different story 
lines,]depending upon the branches selected. Actual 



Stiw the? lOkor 



He picked up his cani» and sprayed 
her With whipped cream 



FIgurt 1. 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE 



Lace Opened the front door and 




Slipped inio ,vhat lookod I'KO d bowi 
;f spagheili 



z 



It was really tlie Murntny 
taking a bath 



Stepped on a rTious(? 



• rrnnkenslein was 
cooking it for his dinner 



The Beginning of a Story Tret 



He nibbled on hf>r loot 



tivating format Ideally suited to computer technol- 
ogy. Story Maker Is corsidered "interactive" 
because the child remains in control of the reading 
and writing activity and is an active partner in 
producing the text. A child using Story Maker has 
an opportunity to simultaneously piay the roles of 
mWer and reader as stories are created from struc- 
tural branches of a story tree. 

Figure 1 displays an example of the beginning 
of a tree for a story entitled "The Haunted House." 
The children create the storyv on the basis of 
branches selected. At any time\they can request 
to see where the branch selection falls in the overall 
tree structure, make new choices, and then read 
the complete text, or get help if they do not know 
what to do next. Throughout text production, the 
computer interacts by providing such messages as 



choices made affect both the flow of the story and 
the outcome. This particular tree is designed, how- 
ever, to ensure thalf the story will be logical in its 
completed version. As understanding of story struc- 
ture develops, the child's choices become related 
to communicative purpose and ease of reader com-, 
prehension. Working in pairs or small groups is 
encouraged so that students are able to share the 
meaning of the written text within a conversational 
context. 

In a second activity, the child asks the computer 
for a goal and chooses branches which are eval- 
uated with respect to achievement of that joal. 
Story Maker Maker, the last activity, enables chil- 
dren to add their own story parts to a story tree. 
These additions are stored for future use by other 
children. 
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J A second example of interactive software is 
QUILL (Bruce & Rubin, in press: Rubin, Bruce, & 
the QUILL project, in press). QUILL activities en- 
compass the prewriting/planning. composing/draft- 
ing, revising/editing, and publishing components of 
the writing process. The software cah be incor- 
porated into an instructional program designed with 
respect to language arts curriculum objectives and 
adapted for virtually any content or subject. 

Prewriting activities include teacher or student- 
prepared planners which help children generate ideas 
for composition. Teachers selegt topics which are 
meaningful to the children and prepare an overall 
framework in which the children develop text. For 
example, a sixth grade teacher in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, developed the following PLANNER on seed 
plantifig as part of a science unit. 

• TYPE OF PLANJ 
Beans 

• DESCRIBE THE SEEDS 
Dicot 

• TIME UNTIL GERMINATION 
it took about three dayS 

• SEED: MONOCOT OR DICOT? 
Dicot 

• TIME UNTIL MATURITY 
About a week or less 

• OBSERVE; LEAF STRUCTURE 

It's a rnonocot its leaves feel funny 

• OBSERVE: STEM STRUCTURE 
Feel scratchie, long 

• VARIABLE: (LIGHT, WATER, SOIL) 

. . . experiment it needs lots of water, soil, light 

• WHAT PLANT PART IS EDIBLE? DESCRIBE 
A long thing called the pod 

• PLANT GROWN TO PRODUCE SEEDS? 
DESCRIBE 

No but soon it will 

Reading and writing, as well as spoken lan- 
guage, are integrated throughout the prewriting 
stage. Before -the children use this planner, for 
example, they both read books to gain background 
knowledge on the topic 3nd actually plant seeds 
to observe what happens. When it is time to prepare 
the composition, the children- use their own com- 
ments in response to planner topics in formulating 
main ideas and details, structural organization, and 
point of view. It should be noted that planning need 
not be done in isolation. Often pairs or small groups 
of children share knowledge by joint planning either 
at the computer or at theii' desks. 

Composing activities follow v/hen a child is 
ready to draft a text. Attention Is now directed to 
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developing a sense of audience and purpose as the 
text is organized, QUILL provides two types of 
communicative environments, The LIBRARY is an 
environment in which children share meaning by 
exchanging information. Classes can create ency- 
clopedias of expository writing on various subjects 
such as plants, insects, or cultural customs as well 
as narratives and poetry. Fifth graders in Easton, 
Massachusetts, recently wrote the following nar- 
rative and poem on their classroom's microcomputer. 

Lester Lightbulb ^ 
Julie Smith Amy Langlais 

Watt's that?, I hear people say. Many folks 
are not too bright. They don't realize that I'm 
Lester Lightbulb. I turn people on, I light up 
the room and never leave anyone in th<^ dark. 
I have 100 watts while some of my cousins 
have only 40 or 60 watts. 

Do you know that I am important to this 
world? I shine light on everybody. Did you 
know that I am in your television set? You 
probably have me on right now. You, see 1 
am vet'y useful to you and everybody in the 
world, there are millions of lightbulbs like me 
all over the world. So let me light up your 
life. 

Keywords: /pretend/lightbulb/ 

Haiku 
Julie Smith 
We go round and rourl 
Hot cocoa is boiling. 
Now WG are racing. 

Keywords: /haiku/cocoa/ 

As with planning, composing need not be done 
ill isolation. The narrative above was composed by 
two girls working together. A text can either be 
drafted at the children's desks and then entered 
jointly, or composed directly on the-computer. One 
child serves as typist while the other reads it aloud, 
often offering editing suggestions along the way. 
"Invariably, the composing process becomes one in 
which writing, reading, and spoken language are 
naturally Integrated. Having composed a selection, 
the authors then provide keywords and a title by 
which the n share their writing with others. 

Ma y children perceive the composing process 
as more enjoyable when text is created at the 
computer.. When fifth graders compared writing on 
the computer to pap^r and pencil tasks, the children 
favored the computer because, for example, "It's 
much quicker and more fun" or "It's more inter- 
esting and less work." 
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A second qommunicatlve environment is MAIL- 
BAG, an electronic maii system. MAILBAQ )s an 
environment in yvhich children must attend to their 
audience by sending messages to peers and adults.^ 
MAILBAG helps children realize that written lan- 
guage, as spoken language, has as its primary 
purpose communication with others. Two fourth 
graders in Brookline, Massachusetts, recently sent 
these messages to one another. , 

Jo-Ben 

Mauwi Mauricio 
Ben do. you think I should get Space Invaders 
or Quest for The Rings? Can you come over 
today? Hope you can! Here's a riddle for you. 
If an athlete gets athlete's foot, what does 
an astronaut gef? Give you the awser when 
you tipe me a message. But you also have 
to take a guess. Bye Bye Ben. Oh by the 
way you .won't get the awnsor from any of 
my joke bobksl 
keywords: /To-Ben/ 

Ode to Mauricio . 

Bennie B6»^ 

Dear Mauricio I think you should get Quest 
for The- Rings because Space Invactors on 
Oddyesy blinks! Sorry, but I cannot come to 
your house today I have to work on af'to- 
blography, get new shoes and go to a party, 
Sorry! As for your riddle.. .Meteors Foot? Sorry 
I can't come over! Bye, Bye! 

keywords: /To-Mauricio/ 



The intent of MAILBAG is to encourage the 
sharing of meaning between people. Messages can 
be sent in the form of letters, memos, or invitations, 
and addressed to pen pals, individuals with secret 
code-namest special interest club members, or to 
a public "bulletin board." 

Revision of drafts ^pccurs with tlie help of a 
Child-oriented text editor (Levin, Boruta. & Vascon- 
cellos, in press). Children often comment that they 
are vyilling to attempt revision using the microcom*- 
puter because it is easier to delete, add, rearrange, 
or alter the text. When the amount of recopying is 
reduced, thus averting frustration and tediousness, 
revision becomes a more enjoyable process. 
Likewise, when there are no punishments for re- 
vision, children begin to take the time to think about 
what they really want to share and, with thfe aid 
of peer and teacher feedback, edit for meaning. 

Like plannlag and composing, revising drafts 
need not be done alone. Peers as well as teachers 



and children hold conferences to provide feedback 
on the text's strengths and to identify inherent 
problems. For example, in a sixth grade class a 
child was writing a text about "Mario's Girlfriend" 
'and didn't know where to place the apostrophe. In 
spontaneously conferencing with her friend, the child 
decided to look up the rule In her language textbook. 
She and her friend generated the revision them- 
selves in a meaningful context. Once problems like 
this are identified, revision strategies can be de- 
veloped based either on an individual's needs or 
on class language arts objectives. If, for example, 
the teacher stresses lexical choice or discourse 
structure In a given week's formal language instruc- 
tion, the text revision strategy can also highlight 
that particular instructional objective. 

When a text is completed, It is time to share 
it with others. Sharing writing is much easier if the 
text Is neat and legible. QUILL'^ publication system 
enables children to (publish final copy which not only 
looks good, but is correct^^ formatted for particular 
kinds of writing, e.g., newspapers, books, letters, 
and memos. In addition, with the aid of a line printer 
children can easily produce multiple copies of text 
for distribution. 

Sharing completed texts, whether composed 
with the computer or not, is an essential component 
of the classroom's communicative^context. Now it 
is time to surround the writing with spoken language 
as writers and readers engage in such integrated 
language experiences as the author's chair noted 
earlier. Incorporating computer technology into the 
classrodm's communicative context need not alter 
the underlying social, interactive principles upon 
which classroom communication is based. The em- 
phasis ca^ continue to be on establishing parallels 
' between the ways children as writers and readers 
share meaning and the interaction patterns of 
speakers and listeners established years earlier in 
the home. 

Conclusion 

We* have seen that the home's conversational 
context itself has the potential to encourage chil- 
dren to share their thoughts and feelings through 
spoken language. It is this sharing of meaning in 
a supportive setting that is the strength of the home 
as a communicative context. Teachers can help 
extend the sharing of meaning at home by creating 
classroom environments in which written language 
experiences and microconi'puter-based writing and 
reading activities are surrounded by familiar spoken 
language. 
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The communicative contexts which parents and 
teachers create influence the extent to which chil- 
dren are willing to share personal experience with 
others. A child who is not motivated to, share mean- 
ing through language tells us we must work harder 
to establish truly communicative environments. One 
who enthusiastically uses language to share rpean- 
ing, however, showa us her/his language compe- 
tence has developed In a rich social and Interactive 
setting. Parent-child dialogue at home, integrated 
spoken and written language experiences at school, 
and the inclusion of interactive microcomputer-based 
activities within the classroom all contribute to the 
creation of communicative contexto which encour- 
age the meaningful exchange of ideas and emotions. 

Notes 

I want to thank Andes Rubin and Chip Bruce for their 
thoughtful comments and suggestions after reading earlier 
drafts of this article. Thanks also to Cindy Hunt and Abiola 
Backus for their help in preparing- the manuscript. 
1 . Rosen, H. As quoted by D, Graves in Children's reading 
and writing. Lecture delivered at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, Cambridge, MA, March 10, 1983. 
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Nancy Gaines Piatt 



How One Classroom 
Gives Acxiess to Meaning 



Children's early, fragmentary writing .Is often a 
challenge to understand. Even If the words can be " 
read, they may not make sense unless the reader 
has been there, sharing the child's experience. Con- 
sider first-grade Sam's story: 

We tasted well Water and We saw a boar 
and the straw has to be on a hard floor . . . 

Sam writes about experiences which are important 
to him, but he has not sufficiently recapitulated 
their background— the who, what, where, and when 
of the^ event— to enable the reader to fully under- 
stand. His written language Is a free-floating com- 
mentary unanchored to any explicit, topic. It is 
intended for his classmates and teacher who shared 
his recent experience of spending a day at a farm. 

The focus of this article Is on'fhe way language 
is embedded In the life of the classroom,*' and be- 
yond, in the lives of families and communities that 
inevitably become a part of the classroom world. 
The Important events of classroom and family life 
show up first. If fleetlngly, In the talk of children 
and their peers, family members, and teachers. 
Meaningful Ilrst hand experiences, shared and 
"talked over" with friends and interested adults 
give children something to think about and to ex- 
press to themselves and others. Children use var- 
ious means to represent these experiences— play, 
art. drama, and music— but a primary means is 
language, talking and writing, Vyriting that emerges 
from classroom experiences such as a trip to the 
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farm reflects the content of the trip, the participants 
Involved, the purpose and skill of the writer, and 
the Intended audience. Thus, In the early stages at 
least, writing Is more readily accessible to readers 
who have shared this context, 

Living contexts as they affect language use avB 
comprised of three Interdependent but distinct di- 
mensions: (a) content or subject matter, (b) inter- 
personal relationships, and (c) symbolic means of 
representing meaning, such as speech, writing, 
painting, or dancing. These interacting elements are 
described by Halllday (1974) as the field, tenor, and 
mode of discourse. The purpose of this paper Is 
to show how these three elements of classroom 
context Influence what children write, why they 
write, and for whom they write. Malllday'S three 
dimensions of context will be described as they 
appear to operate within a particular first/second 
grade classroom of children who were observed 
over a two-year period.'' 

The Informal nature of this classroom Is evident 
in^lts non-institutional furnishings— soft chairs, a 
braided rug, hanging plants— and In Its small areas 
for reading, art, math, and science. Children use 
this environment Informally, working together, mov- 
ing freely, and handling materials actively. Such a 
setting blends familiar, homelike features with those 
which lead ou* to a wider world. 

The contrast between the familiar and the new 
becomes evident when the physical setting is ana- 
^ lyzed in terms of the teacher's use of time^ space, 
and matepals. This same contrast of familiarity and 
novelty also characterizes the- underlying dimen- 
sions of field, tenor, and mode. In each dimension, 
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the teacher accepts what is familiar and childlike, 
while at the same time she encourages what is 
new. Her choice of subject matter, the interperson.^l 
relationships she establishes, and the allowance for 
various forms of symbolic representation provide a 
dynamic balance between the world of early child- 
hood and that of formal learning. Children live within 
the resulting "context of culture" (Malinowski, 1923) 
without being aware of these three separate di- 
mensions. They simply enjoy "doing things with 
friends," and later draw, sing, dance, talk, and write 
about these experiences. 

Context of the Classroom 

* 

One of a number of broad, continumc^ themes 
in this classroom is that of birth and growth. Many 
studies contribute to this theme—brine shrimp, cat- 
erpillars, chicks, a toad in the terrariufn, and a visit 
to a farm. These studies will be used to' illustrate 
the concepts of field, tenor» and mode in operation 
in this classroom context. Within each dimension-, 
some aspects are familiar, concrete, and informal, 
while others are new, more abstract, and formal. 

4 

Field of Discourse 

Field is used to mean the ways in which children, 
experience content or subject matter— the ways in 
which they encounter the world or selected bits of 
it. This is influenced by the teacher's stance toward 
the world of knowledge and children's pe'*sonal 
learning. Essentially, she decides whether children 
are to memorize according t6 others' abstract cat- 
egories of knowledge or are allowed to categorize 
their own experience, alongside the teacher, re- 
creating culture together (Bruner, 1982). 

In this classroom children have many chances 
to encounter" content directly and actively, without 
regard for formal subject matter calogories. This 
approach, based in the familiar and concrete, pro- 
vided readiness for more abstract learning, as seen 
in the following four aspects of field. 

Here and now content. Here and now experi- 
ences on the sensory level are the bases for more 
abstract and remote content. Children encounter 
the world at close range when they watch chick6 
emerge, hold them, and then talk and even sing to 
them. These activities provide a foundation for the 
understanding of new, more abstract Investigations, 
such as comparing the embryos of chicks, fish, and 
humans, and thinking abstractly about stages of 
development acro^.s species. 

Redundancy. Many different themes recur dur- 
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ing the school year, providing the necessary ex- 
periences from which children gradually construct' 
general concepts. Through their work with brine 
shrimp, caterpillars, seeds, plants, and chicks, for 
example, children observe that all these li,ving things 
grow and develop, each in its own way. 

Other kinas of redundancy make the study of 
new content predictable and understandable. Chil- 
dren learn that theme studies involve certain stand- 
ard approaches. They expect to contnoute it<3ms 
to a display t^le, to volunteer words for a vocab- 
ulary chart, to exploi'e materials, and to make things. 
During a study children have many chances to proc- 
ess the same ideas in different ways. They not only 
soak and plant seeds, they also label pots, record 
seed experiments, and plan, plant, visit, and report 
on their class garden. They draw on this content 
as well as on stories to make their own retellings 
and dramatizations, as they did, for instance, with 
The Great Big tnormou\ Radish (after A. Tolstoi, 
19S9. The Great Big Enormous Turnip. New York: 
Watts). The second graders, last year's first grad- 
ers, are accustomed to these procedures, , and in- 
deed, to many of the same activities. 

Yet each yoar is different. The trip to the farm 
" is different in detail the second year, as are the 
projects that come out of it. Not all studies are 
repeated: shells one year, brine shrimp the next.. 
In general, variation is inherent in the dynamic, 
changing, Ruspensefuj, unpredictable nature of these 
materials. Which butterfly will emerge next and what 
will it do? These are unknowable and absorbing 
questions to children. Thus, within a strong texture 
of familiar repetition, there is variation, surprise, 
and novelty. 

Integration across subject matter lines. Children 
experience content without regard for . mal dis- 
ciplinary lines. The trip to the farm involves them 
in math, language, art, music, biology, agriculture, 
and social studies, without their awareness. Instead 
they remain focui>ed on their life at a level of direct, 
whole experience, which cuts across these lines. 

Yet within this integrated experience there is 
a gradual recognition of more formal categories 
knowledge. Sustained group studies represent a 
higher level of organization than individual sor.sory 
experience. Reading and discussing "informat'onal 
books" means children are thinking about ^.uch 
biological phenomena as chicks, plants, and eggs. 
Specific lessons in math, spelling, and handwriting 
Jridicate increasing formality, signaled also by the 
'^permanent sigos marking off domains of writing, 
reading, art, science, and math. The appearance 




of content from the chick theme within a spelling 
test is evidence of the gradualness of this transition: 

teacjaer: Cries. The little chick's cries could 
\ be heard all over the room. Cries. 
Mary: See, ther? they go! 
Teacher: They stick their heads up and they . 
look out. 

Active] purposeful learning. The teacher selects 
experiences which fit children's natural, active, early 
patterns of learning. They seem deeply involved in 
these experience? having 'Itaken on" the teacher's 
purpose.s as their own. Ct^iildren also have mor§ 
formal, verbal experiences, ^s they listen, read, and 
write-over sustained periodsiof.time, using language 
to learn, order, classify, record; and represent. Pairs 
of children follow, a systematic procedure in turning 
and weighing their shared eggs, then recording the 
results on a chart. Others represent their experience 
by writing stories, reports, and books., 

However, thS 'advent of jnore formal experi- 
er;ces does not preclude th^ continuation of con- 
crete, active 'learning. Rather, its cohtinued 
availability helps support new kinds of iRarning. 
Children seek symbols of the more abstract proc- 
'es.ses. First grade Betsy reads me the news article 
she wrote about the chicks, taking me over to the 
'incubator 'for* the reading since "it belongs there." 
When Duncan and Roger write an article about an 
author, they move their chairs next to the display 
of his bocfs, even though not actively referring to 
them. 

Thus, children use familiar ways of learning 
about the world as they meet it through experiences 
the teapher "puts in their way." These experiences 

. support new opportunities for more formal ap- 

, proaches to content. 

Tenor of Discourse 

Tenor refei s to interpersonal relationships, par- 
ticularly witfi regard to questions of power, intimacy, 
and role. Does the teacher share h^r power, giving 
children some decision-making responsibility? Does 
stie mitigate power differences by establishing in- 
timacy through shared experiences (Cazden. 1976)? 
flfoes she. encourage ch^ren to cooperate or to 
compete? 

This teacher uses the power of her role to 
assure security and to encourage ici^f^pendence. 
Thus she provides both familiar andsjiew ways of 
relating to others. Shared exporiepces and coop- 
eration foster intimacy and familiarity; decision mak- 
ing by children Qncourages independence and 



growth. Five aspects- of the tenor of discourse in 
this room "S're described next. 

Family grouping. The grouping of first and sec- 
ond grade children in one classroom provides con- 
siderable security and support for the less 
experienced learners. Since the second graders al- 
ready, know something about caterpillars, seeds, 
"plants, and so on, and moreover are accustomed 
to the learning procedures used in the classroom, 
they become resources for the first graders, and 
for their teacher, who can draw on this experience. 
In these respects, the classroom operates as a 
cohesive family whose members support each other 
and share interests and needs. 

In another sense, however, the classroom is 
' not a family. Considerably larger than a family, it 
is also part of a larger soisial unit, a school, with 
its own rules and schedule^. Thus children face 
new social experiences, since interpersonal rela-.. 
tionships and communication have a certain forr? 
' malKy not typical of family life. 

The teacher's Cfuasi-parental role. Like a par- 
ent, the teacher's authority is taken for granted. 
Also like 'a parent, she is supportive. She helps 
children deal with the larger school and assists 
them in expressing their meaning. She steers their 
ventures into abstract learning with her tone of 
voice and hv?r words. 

Unlike a parent, however, the teacher never 
hugs children and at times talks and acts very 
formally with them. She believes children need to 
learn to be independent, to make choices, and to 
work out problems. ' 

Sense of community. Cooperative^ activities, 
both planned and spontaneous, are encouraged. 
Children are members first of one small group and 
then of another— writing newsletter articles, mr?as- 
uring off an acre* developing a play together. Thus, 
social networks as well as networks of ideas are 
built over time, and experiences of small groups 
are incorporated into the experiences of the whole 
class. These shared experiences facilitate talking 
and writing since, children can understand and 
understood without recreating the whole body of 
meaning on which their language rests. For ex- 
ample, when a small group returns from the class 
garden, it can report what is new without explaining 
the entire garden project. 

The teacher fosters these overlapping net- 
works, weaving connections betwe<)fn Ideas and 
people, between past and present. She helps chil- 
dren remember: "What else did you get t<2,jpet at 
the farm?" She joins children*? names to thei^past 
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experiences and ideas. In commenting on the ap- 
pearance of a bean sprout, she says,. "Polly and 
I thought it [the sprout] looked-like-a-Uttte- pig's— 
tail." In all of these instances children's Individual 
places are secured in a network of people, expe- 
riences, and ideas which extend back in time and 
memory, 

There is evidence that the children and their 
teacher value this shared experience. When looking 
at photographs from last year, children respond by 
remembering who was doing what that day. 'This 
was of Hannah doing a report and Trudy watching 
her," says Betsy. A photo of last year's farm display 
brings this from Mary: "This is when we went back 
to the Little People's Farm . . and she explains 
the display. . v- 

The fact that such work Is displayed shows 
that it is valued. Small events such as the respectful 
handing back of old work or the careful, salvaging 
of someone's sproutihg seed found on the floor are 
further evidence. 

V While thd teacher's goal ^is- to establish a familial 
Vense of community, she also wants to give children 
the experience of acting In^dependently in a broader 
community. Working in small groups gives children 
practice in living together in more complex and 
diverse environments than a hofne. In the class- 
-room, they need* to coordinate their lives with oth- 
ers; sharing time and space, working out conflicts, 
and thereby gaining experience in coping with and 
reconciling difficulties (Rosen & Rosen, 1973). 

The teacher also encourages children's inde- 
pendence in writing about individual, unshared 
meanbgs by providing a common base of experi- 
ences\which need not be recapitglated in anyone's 
composition. Duncan, having especially enjoyed 
watching a mother sow and her piglets, extends 
the farm trip by learning more about pigs. When 
he returns to the classroom, ho reads and writes 
about the various uses of different parts of a pig—- 
a small venture, perhaps, but a step beyond the 
shared experience that supported his effort. 

Authority, Children accept the teacher's au- 
thority, participating in her social order without 
question. Many comments made during interviews 
convey this impression. "Every time you study 
something like seeds, do you have to dc a project?" 
was answered, "Well, when the teacher tells us 
to." 

Children also have to learn how to speak and 
act with others in authority—the principal, ether 
teachers, and the secretary. Peers, too, carry au- 
thority, as childrer) are given responsibility for self- 
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direction within snriall groups. While the teacher 
remains [n the background, children can be heard 
— to invoke unwritten rules: "The reading center, is 
for reading, not for doing Chinese jump rope," or 
"If you pick up a chick to hold it, you should be 
sitting down so the chick won't fall." 

Decision making. Even though many activities 
are required, children make decisions within these 
requirements. During worktime they decide where 
to work, whethey alongside a friend or alone, which 
work to do first, and even whether or not to do 
an "option." Indeed, children sometimes choose to 
pause in the midst of activity and dream. All children 
read during reading conference time, but they choose 
^ their- own books. During observations all observ'G 
and writer, but each chooses his or her own focus. 
A farm project is required of all, but these can take 
a variety of forms— from informational reports to 
stick puppets of animals. In general, then, children 
are free to regulate their own activity, as in early 
c>-itdhood, and to create a comfortable learning 
situation which fits their own rhythms and patterns. 

However, this freedom is tempered by a new 
responsibility to adjust to the nee^ of others. In 
spite of a homelike environment, there are more 
constraints than in less formal neighborhood and 
family groups. Children have to share space, ma- 
terials," and time. They are expected to cooperate 
'and to solve problems independently. Thus," they 
iare learning to fit into social patterns, even vyithin 
a homelike setting which tolerates their individual 
; approximations and self-regulation. 

Mode of Discourse 

Mode stands for the means, of representation 
and communication available in the classroom, both 
verbal and nonverbal. First, what verbal means are 
available? Are children encouraged to talk infor- 
mally, initiating their own ideas and developing their 
own meanings? Or does the teacher direct the 
agenda of interaction in lessons according to pre- 
dictable patterns as described by some research- 
' ers? What parts of the writing process are children 
responsible for? Do they choose their topics and 
words and manage their own transcription? Is talk 
a recognized part of this process, before, during, 
and after writing? Second, are nonverbal alterna- 
tives available to express meanings? That is, are 
art, music, and drama valued as appropriate means 
for representation? Finally, do children often rep- 
resent meaning in several ways, verbally as well, 
as .nonverbally? 
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In this classroom rt is assumed that children 
can discover and represent their own meanings in 
talk, writing/ and other visual and artistic forms. 
However, they are also encouraged to develop a 
new, more formal way of using written language. 
This shift toward explicitness and conscious control 
of language (mode) parallels a shift in the other two 
dimensions: toward more abstract, remote subject 
matter (field), and increased responsibility for self 
within fTiore complex and diverse social relation- 
ships (tenor). Four aspects of mode, discussed be- 
low, are apparent as Childr'en learn to express ideas 
more explicitly in both speech and writing. 

Function, When they come to school, children 
are able to use language for familiar purposes or 
functions. Because the teacher l/uts them in new 
situations, increasingly they use^language for new 
purposes. Their language and especially their writ- 
ing becomes more specialized and less dependent 
on the present context. The following four char- 
acteristics of function illustrate this transition from 
familiar to new. 

First, children's writing is often given the fa- 
miliar support of an immediate, concrete situation. 
When Rick writes about his seeds, they are in front 
of him, in his hands and under his eyes. There is 
no gap in time or place to complicate the already 
demanding writing process for this first giader: 

I Notist.sthat My See.Ds Ar Puffing up.. And 
The Skin on one of My Yellow Eyed Beens 
is Pelling Off. And They Ar SProtting. 
Many of the objects of observation are not only 
concretely present, they are also dynamically 
changing from moment to moment, providing a nar- 
rative sequence to be c^ptured in "words. Don's 
generalizations are based on many observations of 
the tadpole's ascent and descent: 
Tadpoles 

The Tadpoles Useaie stay at the bottom. 

the Tadpoles wiggle their tails up to the 

top and float down to the bottom. The Tad 
. Poles are 1 to 'V2 cm. long. 

While children's writing is always, connected in 
some way to their immediate experience, this con- 
nection is sometimes stretched to more removed 
places and times. After observing his adopted tree 
on the school grounds, Steve returns to the class- 
room and writes: 

are tree still has the two wite spoots on it. 

It has a pealed spot and I learned that 

Bark has two lairs on it 



are tree dosent have leaves yeat. 

are tree is not 8 years old. \ 
Even more removed are the thought rambiings 
written sifter the farm trip, the newsletter articles 
written at the end of the week, and requests for 
permissiion to go on a trip scheduled for the future. 
AnDtt)er kind of distance from the here and now is 
fouAd in writing v/hich deals with more abstract 
^hcepts such as the general characteristics of 
butterflies as set forth by Polly, a second grader: 

. . . there are many" butterfly's in many / 
colors on each side there is a color just the / 
same on the othe . A / 
Second, children write\in an unself-conecioijs 
mixture of transactional, d|xpressive, and poietic 
functions (Britton, 1970). AKthe same time, they 
begin to produce writing which is specialized in 
function as they try out regiafers of poetry, story, 
and report. / 

Recording their brine ^nrimp observations on 
a chart, children use many different functions of 
written language. Although the purpose is osten- 
sibly scientific and transactional, both expressive 
and poetic elements appear in: the texts. Children 
reveal their personal stance toward their own role. 
Danifel himself is very much a part of his brine 
shrimp experiences. 

Yesterday morning when I was looking at 
the Brine shrimp eggs .1 found out that the 
Brine shrimp eggs had spots. I also found 
out that the Brine shrimp eggs were lighter 
in color. I nodised that my experiment 
worked with my Brine Shrimp in 1 tabele- 
spoon of salt.. 
Children begin to write in the various genres 
they hear, without copying explicit models, Deborah 
seems to have abstracted the distinctive features 
of impersonal informational books— "Sandstorms 
are storms that are caused by very strong winds 
. . ."—while Mary knows the rules for story: "One 
day Little Red Hen was walking home from her 
friend's house and she heard something in the 
"•^bushes," 

Third, children love to make things, including 
books of all shapes and sizes. Making of "written 
constructs" is undertaken, as Britton (1970) has 
said, for the "delight of utterance." Yet, children 
are also put in situations which require them to 
use talk and writing to communicate information or 
ideas to others. 

Last, children begin to use oral and written 
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language to formulate and control their ideas, and 
to organize their experiences. Mary spontaneously 
compares human beings and brine shrimp on the 
observation chart: ^ 

His food is bigger than he is 

and we are bigger than are foc^ is. 

The teacher, however,* has helped f^ary and the 
other children learn to use language systematically 
to aid their/thinking, for example by making charts 
and' outlines with them before expecting them to 
write. r . 

■ Audience. Children write for familiar audiences 
of teacher, friends, and parents. They apply their 
conversational resources in 9 collaborative writing 
situation, working out ideas and reading each oth- 
er's writing, they^also write to more distant au* 
diences, and thus have to be more explicit in order 
to communicate'. Even parents, usually intimate col- 
laborators in text construction, # are distant audi- 
ences when they have not shared their chlldr;en's ' 
school experiences. 

Children have frequent opportunities to write 
alone, without a collaborating audience (other than 
the internal audience of self). Whereas newsletter 
articles are often written jorntiy, thought rambling^ 
and observations are regular '^solo" events (though 
growing out of social experiences). This new ex- 
perience of writing without an external, collaborative 
audience is supported by* provision of a collabo- 
rative audience before and after the writing— during 
planning of permission letters, for example, or dur- 
ing sharing of written and oral observations. Farther 
support comes from familiar aspects of flelfl— things 
conQt'otely present, and of tenor — shared and . 
understood experiences with these things. ^ 

Teacher as audience. The teacfier Is a special 
audience who participatel^n the writing process in 
ways which fit each child's maturity. Sh,e helps th6 
less experienced writers formulate thought in words 
by building on their written or oral fragments and 
relating these to the whole. With the 'more expe- 
rienced writers she directs their attention .to the 
way they say things (still appreciating their content) 
and to particular conventions of written forms. With 
these children her tone of voice is different as she 
directs her comments to language itself. For In- 
stance, second grade Polly, a secure, fluent writer, 
is helped to discover* rules for the' use of capital 
letters when the teacher asks "Why did .you make 
permission a capital P? Is it a special word that 
needs to be capitalized?*' 

Channels for expression. Children know they 
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can talk, paint, build, and play, as well as write 
about their experiences. As in the early years at 
home, they express their thoughts In their own 
words, using their own approxim;9te spelling, hand- 
writing, ah6 punctuation; Writing Is increasingly val- 
ued, and repeated writing events give children 
practice In composing different kinds of texts. Their 
books are given a place of honor and other children 
are seen reading them. 

In shaping the mode of discourse the teacher 
allows children -to represent meaning In familiar 
ways while also introducing them to the possibilities 
of written language In more specialized functions, 
about more distant subjects, and for more remote 
audiences. She helps them cope with the demands 
ot solo discourse and of formal conventions by 
balancing these demands (or the new aspects of 
mode) with continued support from familiar aspects 
of field, tenor, and mode of discourse.. 

Children's Writing Supported by the 
Classroom Context 

Early writing (and other new learning) Is t^us 
supported or scaffolded In several ways. First, as 
has b^en described above, connections are main- 
tained between the familiar and the new, between 
.what children already know and can do, and what 
they can only do with collaborative help (Bruner, 
1975; Cazden, 1979; Vygotsky, 1978) from teachers 
and peers. 

Writing is also supported by the way the teacher 
directs physical resourced and human relationships 
' in the environment, yils overall organization ena- 
bles children to discover generalizations and pat- 
terns In whatever they are studying and to use 
these Ideas in their own texts. They become aware ^ 
of different form% of writing from the many language 
enriched opportunities in the classroom. 

Finally, children's early writing is supported by 
the way the teacher views her "^le. She accepts 
and Mses children's approximati The teacher is 
not atteoipting to shape Indivldi isponse, but to 
create a meaningful context w i which children 
are free^ construct their own , sonal represen- 
ta^tions through writing and othv valued means, 
trying new ways as well as farhlliar. She responds 
to these representations, helping chik develop 
and express their meamrgs more fully and weaving 
their fragments Into a meaningful whole. Thus she 
provides a scaffold for their efforts enabling them 
to go beyond what they could do by themselves. 

Looking back, Sam's small and Implicit account 
of his farm trip with which this paper opens can 




be seen as a fragile bit of text supported by an 
. extrenriei; complex set of past and present con- 
textual circumstances. As approximate as it is, it 
, has given him practice in structuring the web of 
' meaning (Vygotsky, 1934/1962). Though incomplete 
in itself, this individual web is sustained and com- 
.plftted by a larger, more complex web of social and 
experiential meaning, shared by Sam and his class- 
mates. They are able to *'do things with friends'* 
and to use language in an unself-conscious way as 
they move gradually toward more conscious control 
of written language within a meianing-centfjred 
cbmrhunity, • 

Note 

1, This study took place within the classroon of Jeana 
Hodges, The Grsensview School, Upper Arlington School . 
District, Upper Arlington, Ohio (See Piatt, 1962). 

/' 
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He was so prompt, frank, explicit and deci- 
sive upon committees and in conversation, 
not even Samuel Adams was i^ore so, that 
he soon seized upon my heart. —John Adams 
in a tribute to Thomas Jefferson (quoted in 
Padove, 1942, p 31) 

Both past and present societies have valued the 
ability to talk effectively with others. The "business 
of life" is conducted through human interaction 
between tw^o or more individuals. In all kinds of 
social settings^ including families, churches, busi- 
nesses, and schools, decisions are negotiated 
through group discussion. 

Children first encounter group conversation In 
small, informal family interactions at meals and other' 
times. As individuals grow and experience wider 
social contexts, greater discussions skills are de- 
manded. The ability to act and discur>s are prom- 
inent in almost all subject matter areas taught In 
elementary ,and secondary schools*. Beyond the 
content and skills that make up a subject, all have 
embedded within them as well a "hidden curricu- 
lum," in which language itself \s being taught. Stu- 
dents learn a subject and r the process, they learn 
how to talk about a subject. 

Periodic reviews of American classrooms (for 
example, Silberman, 1970; Goodlad, 1984) Indicate 
more emphasis on paper and pencil measures of 
achievement than on oral language skills. Yet, lan- 
guage experts (soe, for example, Britton, 1970; 
Pradle. 1982; Rc .an & Rosen, 1973; Torbe & Med- 
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way, 1981) continue to stress the Iniportance of 
using, language effectively &nd sugp6st that part of 
assessing learning is observing how well students 
are able *o discuss the content of a particular topic. 

After schooling, skill V group discussion be- 
comes even more Importarit. Success In social, 
civic, and professional grou(bs depends partly on 
one's ability to converse in Informal and formal 
settings. Business is often conducted through board 
meetings, committees, planning groups, and staff 
meetings. A^ new trenJ In industry is the use of 
"quality circles," meetings In which workers discuss ' 
their tasks and roles and make group plans for 
improving the quality of prodgction. Skill In pre- 
senting Ideas, backing them up with information, 
linking them to others' Ideas, turning the discussion 
to a new topic, and persuading others are important 
for success in most of the professiqns and In busi- 
ness '.nd industry. 
■ Group skills are especially Irtiportant If the. In- 

. dividual desires to be in a supervisory or manage- 
ment position. As adults in the Workplace, people 
are often evaluated and monetary; rewards are con- 
nected to their language abilities in group discus- 
sion. Popular "how to succeed" books often advise 
the upwardly mobile to learn to negotiate and to 
polish their conversational sklHs. To understand the 
Important processes Involved In group discussion, 

• we need to observe what happehs when people 
are actively engaged in trying to ^hare meaning. 

This article presents some observations of 
young adults In their last v/ears of professional 
training as they engage In discussion, trying and 
often struggling to snare meaning. Examples are 
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drawn from a series of ten two-hour small grcup 
discussions in a course, in several committee meet- . 
ings, and at two conferences for practicing profes- 
sionals, all sponsored by The Ohio State University's 
Commission on Interprofessional Education and 
Practice. The commission brings together members 
of the helping professions to discuss issues of 
common concern, such as ethics and changing so- 
cietal values. With the goal of increased collabo- 
ration among professions, the commission first 
provides a setting in which communication can take 
place! Beginning with the expectation that people 
will stay on 'topic, will try to understand each ether, 
and will strive for some kind of shared meaning, 
these interprofessional groups provide a rich setting 
for the observation of group discussion skills. Dis- 
cussions were audio-taped and simultaneously ob- 
served by two researchers who took notes to provide 
contextual information. Tapes were transcribed dnd 
analyzed for content and for strategies which might 
be particularly helpful in establishing meaning across 
professional groups. 

First, elements of context, including the indi- 
vidual perspectives and expectations of individuals, 
will be discussed. Then some of the skills of group 
discussion will be outlined with segments of tran- 
scribed discussions as illustrations. Last, implica- 
tions for language learning will be stated. 

The Context for Group Discussion 

To be successful in group discussion, an in- 
dividual must know how to operate in ways that 
are appropriate for the particular social context. 
Context includes the settiag— the physical arrange- 
ment, topic, assigned tasR'l length of time allotted, 
official roles of members, stated outcomes of the 
discussion, etc. The context also includes many 
less clearly defined factors: the individual perspec- 
tives and expectations of each member (and these 
often are not known by others), 'nterpersonal re- 
lationships among participarits, and the mutual ex- 
pectations all hold. The context may change from 
moment to moment; for example, as* the focus 
changes, as different people get the floor, or as 
understanding of the task changes. As the context 
changes, role relationships chang: and so do def- 
initions of appropriate behavior. A comment con- 
sidered appropriate as the group is «^ettling down 
may be quite inappropriate in the middle uf a Wious 
discussion. Being aware of the context, defining it, 
matching one's behavior to it, and signaling con- 
textual dcffinitions to others are all important group 
discussion skills. As Erickson and Shult/ (198,1) 
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express it, the capacity for monitoring contexts is 
"an essential feaUire of social competence; the 
capacity to assess when a context is as woll as 
what it is" [italics added] (p. 147). 

Effective group conversationalists know how to 
"read the context," which may change from mo- 
ment to moment and to select appropriate language 
behaviors from their repertoires. This ability is not 
simply a "catch up" operation. Since the context 
changes so rapidly, participants must actually pre- 
dict the context and help to shape It so their com- 
ments will fit in and be understood. Successful 
group conversationalists signal their intentions to 
ottjers and at the same time are aware of signals 
from others which allow them to predict the context 
for discourse during the next few moments. 

Individual Perspectives and Expectations ^ 

People continuously accumulate understand- 
ings which they organize, creating their own unique 
ways of viewing the world. Each time we meet a 
new situation, problem, or social interaction, we 
interpret it and pet on the basis of what we know 
already. We "frame" what is happening in terms 
of our own accumulated knowledge, and the lan- 
guage we use reflects that way of framing. 

In the group setting, as people listen and talk, 
they simultaneously organize meanings in terms of. 
their own "frames," consisting of perceived inten- 
tions of speakers and listeners involved, purposes 
of the discussion, knowledge ..of the topic (along 
with personal memories which may come to mind), 
and notions of words, gestures, and ways of be- 
having that are appropriate for discussion groups 
in general and for this particular group and topic. 
When people frame knowledge in similar ways, they 
tend to share meaning more easily. Group discus- 
sion is smoother, proceeds more rapidly. There may 
or may not be agreement on points, but people 
understand each others^, views more readily. Often, 
however (and mcy'S^ften then we are inclined to 
realize), people frame knowledge in quite different 
ways. 

Participants in interprofessional discussions are 
generally well educated and linguistically sophisti- 

« cated; nevertheless, they come from a wide range 
of personal backgrounds and have had training and 
work experiences which are highly specific to iheir 
professions. These experiences have enculturat^d 
them, in the values, practices, and language of a 
particular profession. They view issues and topics ^ 

• ditforently;, they define problems and solutions in 
dif erent terms; they have different sources of 
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knowledge and ways to talk about it; and they >ave 
different notions of the purposes and rules of group 
discussion and decision-making processes. 
« The following example, at the beginning of a 
discussion, illustrates different ways a problem may 
be perceived. Each professional is commenting on 
the case of a severely burned patient who was 
arguing for his right to refuse painful treatrrcnt and 
thus to die. The physician in the case places great- 
est priority on sustaining life and defines his role 
as saving the patient and persuading him to live. 
In the doctor's framework, the desire for death, no 
matter how difficult the patient's circumstances, is 
a temporary aberration. He chooses words ("suf- 
fering," "suicide," "treatment," "rehabilitation") that 
refer to the physical . condition and treatment. The 
lawyer, on the other hand, frames the problem in 
a more distant and abstract way by referring to 
written regulations and civil laws and the patient's 
right to decide his own destiny. He does not take 
personal responsibility for the outcome of the de- 
cision (death) but argues logical points, using words 
like "contractual," 'absolute," "ultimate," "con- 
sent," t"right," "competent," to support the argu- 
ment. The third professional, the minister, makes 
a statement that has a philosophical/religious tone. 
Using words like "sacred," "quality of life," "posit," * 
"divihe," "creator," "God," he supports the pa- 
• tient's right to choose but bases that support on 
a set of religioys beliefs. Each person makes a 
rather long stat^ent; segments are represented 
below; 

^ Doctor: He is blind and suffering a lot of pain. . .one 
would have to think about his reaction. . .as they carried 
* out the day-by-day treatment. So what are s6me of the . 
medical issues we would have to face? .Well, one is that 
the physicians in this case could not enter into a suicide 
pact with him by letting him go home. This is against all 
the training and inculcation we've had for years in med- 
icine. . .ultimately a physician would have to sell reha- 
bilitation to this man. 

Lawyer: Under the present state of the law there is no 
question about the right of this man to refuse treatment. 
The law now is that a competent, conscious adult may 
refuse permission for performance of any me..ical or sur- 
gical procedure— a-j we all know the problem of signing 
your consent. That this right is absolute. . .even if it is 
also clear that the ultimate result. . . .is the patient's 
death. . . .It's been spoken of as a contractual kind of 
situation. 

Minister- The essential theological dilemma that enforced 
treatment raises is the tension. . between life as sacred 
and the quality of life of any individual. The world's re^ 
ligions affirm the sacred nature of life. They posit a divine 
role in the initiation of life, and they acknowledge the 
' significancG of God. by whatever name, in sustaining, 
nurturing, protecting, and enhancing life. . .but the free- 
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dom to choose is expressive of our most basic relationship 
to our creator. . . .1 would support his right to refuse 
treatment because his basic humanity gives him this 
freedom. 

Each speaker's language is formal, taking on the 
"tone" of written and oral communication peculiar 
to the profession served. The main task is to ex- 
press the points of view, to get them out for ex- 
aniinatlon. Participants are not expected' to question 
'or convince others, simply to present their own 
perspectives; negotiation of meaning is just starting. 

When people with such disparate views enter 
into serious discussion together, they must begin 
to construct meanings common to the group. A 
repeating theme In Interprofessional discussion is 
awareness of the need to achieve understanding 
among diverse groups. Th,at commor), meaning can 
only be achieved through talk. Another group of 
professionals begins a discussion with an informal 
side conversation which illustrates their awareness 
of the importance of language. 

Educator: The mystery that surrounds the profesaions 
gives us power and if we demystify it, then we will lose 
power.' 

Minister; Yes, I wanted (a speaker) to stop using words 
like "eschatological" becaus'e he was ceating barriers. 
Educator: Weil, we all do that, and we do it with relish. 

Recognizing and overcoming such disparity forces • 
participants to work harder at their discussion and 

to employ all available strategies to share meaning. 

« 

Goals in Group Discussion 

A discussion <groi'P may be motivated by a 
mutual liking, a decision to learn from each other, 
or to accomplish a mutual *goal. The group may 
operate informally or within an external structure 
such as a university class or corporate meeting. 
Discussion participants may be Individuals who en- 
'ter a conversation eager to promote their own goals; 
however, there are usually some strongly operating; 
mutual goals. 

Members of the group participate together in 
constructing a conversational text which has com- 
mon meaning. Together the memt^ers try to keep 
the discussion going, take turns, keep central Ideas 
and tasks in mind, listen and talk appropriately and 
responsively, and possibly keep trying for some 
kind of conclusion or decision. As they talk and 
listen, they weave a "web of meaning" which ac- 
cumulates as the disisussion continues, WhHe group 
members may not, have the same individual pur- 
poses or perspectives, they try through sharing to 
understand the meanings expressed by others and 
to make their own meanings understood. The group • 
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as a whole, then, begins to create a new set of 
meanings, larger than and different from the col- 
lection of individual meanings. 

Sometimes, groups do not accept or under- 
stand their task is to explore a problem through 
Extended discussion. In that case; the group may 
interact briefly and th«n break apart or the discus- 
sion may remain at a superficial, conversational 
level, similar to that of a cocktail party where people 
constantly move in and out of conversational groups. 
While this level of Interaction serves a social func- 
tion, it seldom satisfies the need for more complete 
communication. Many of the elements of group 
discussion are present, even in casual conversation; 
yet, participants generally are not deeply involved. 

Much school "discussion" either remains at this 
superficial level or is restricted to rigid, whole-class 
sessions where students raise hands to answer the 
teacher's questions. There is nof^the time nor the 
expectation that students become deeply involved 
in discussion with each othec. Yet, even younger 
students are capable of carrying out extended dis- 
cussion with each other to achieve their own ^oals. 
They learn and use new social actions and linguistic 
rules in the process. Those who rarely encounter 
anything but the most casual group conversation 
or limited. tQ^acher.-centered discussion may find 
discussion intimidating later in life. 'We can gain 
further insight into the complex skills needed for 
group discussion by observing adults' as tHey in- 
teract in settings such as that provided by the 
interprofessional commission. 

The Skills of Group Discussion 

A group discussion is not a simpio collection 
of'listening and speaking skills; it is a dynamic event 
which requires participants to orchestrate a number 
^of language skills, all used simultaneously. We 
sorrietimes naively assume that knowledge of a 
topic is all that is necessary to discuss it effectively; 
therefore, we spend most of our time in school 
trying to develop content knowledge. B^'^g ' suc- 
cessful in group discussion requires using both 
knowledge of the topic and of social situations to 
determine what to say. how to say it. when to say 
it, to whom to address it. and when not to say it. 
It. is a complex ability and one that develops over 
a long period of time as people have experience in 
many group settings. 

Using Explicit Language 

1 heorists in cognitive psychology (notably Po- 
lanyi. 1962) have stated that we do not hold all of 



pur knowledge in explicit forms which are easy to 
reflect on and manipulate. Indeed, much of our 
knowledge is fmplicit or tacit and our values ano 
belief systems are likewise deeply held. We reflect 
on these unconscious factors and bring them to 
conscious awareness only when we are in situations 
where we are forced to communicate with others 
whose implicit knowledge, frame of reference, and/ 
or belief system are different from our own. In group 
conversation, people often experience a kind of 
disjuncture or gap between their own implicitly held 
beliefs or values and those pi others in the group. 
This disjgncture, while it may bring some discomfort 
or conflict, may also bring a hjeighten'ed awareness 
out of which learners can construct new meanings 
which go beyond the old (see Polyanl. 1962). Thus 
it is that the meanlmgs shared In the group situation 
are not a collection of the individual meanings. A 
new set of meanings is being made. 

Signaling Intentions 

^ Speakers in groups? use what Gumperz & Tan- 
^ nen (1979) have called "contextualization cues" 
(see, also. Green & Wallat, 1981; Keller, 1981). 
Those are language behaviorVwhich are habitually 
used to signal wfjat*an utterance means and how 
it is to be understood in the context. These may 
be single words, gesturA?=i, body language, and shift 
in tones which signal expectations on the part of 
the speaker.^.or the 'listener. The^cue may tell how 
a sentence relates to whafprecedes or follows it. 
^t may help the listener to understand how the 
comment is related to other parts of the discussion; 
that is, it may help to "tie" the discussion together. 
' The speaker may use cues to signal that the com- 
ment is an extension of "a former comment or to 
communicate a shift in meaning. For example, group 
participants may say "yes," signaling an extension 
of the example or point; or, they might say*"yes, 
but." signaling a recognition of the previous point 
a> well as a coming d.isagreement with it. 

Listening 

Each person needs to be able to interpret sig- 
' nals in order to judge the conversational intent of 
other's. Listening, then, becomes a critical skill. It 
is cml>'-by listening, not just to the content of mes- 
sageV'but to all the signals from others, that a 
speaker can express his or her own meanings in 
terms which are appropriate and meaningful tp oth- 
ers. Thus, by listening and understanding, a speaker 
creates a situation in which others are likely to 
listen to and understand the individual speaking. 
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Interacting 

Successful group conversationalists use a va- 
riety of interactive skills to create a good, working 
discussion, fvjuch research has focused on analysis 
of interaction (Bales, 1950, 1970; Bellack, Kliebard, 
Hyman,*& Smith, 1966; Flanders, King, & Cazden, 
1974) and many category systems exist vy/hich are 
ijseful for looking at behaviors. The im^portant thing 
about these interaction skills is that they contribute 
to shared meaning by their function in the group 
setting. These were observed in interprofessional 
groups: * . " 

1. Getting and keeping the floor. Participants use 
nonverbal signals such as a slight raising oif the 

■ hand or leaning forward. They also obtain the 
floor by interruption, often starting 'sentences 
with "Well. I," "I," or "I think." They keep the 
floor by similar means, even when obviously 
searching for the right words or phrases or ex- 
amples, by using "uh." and other markers. 

2. o Extending others' remarks. Participants often 
begin comments with "yes." "you're right/' "an- 
other thing." etc., which signal that they are 
going on with the points made by the previous 
speaker. ' ^ 

3. Clarifying others^' remarks. Clarifying involves 
some kind of action to better understand the 
points made by someone in the group. Par.tici- 
pants may use questions or try to restate other 
remarks. 

4. Remediating one's own remarks. Participants 
can often be observed stopping in mid-sentence 
to "edit" their own remarks, meanwhile using 
f'lfrs such#as "uh" or "well" to signal that they 
St II want to keep the floor. This behavior is 
particularly evident as they struggle to make 
explicit the knowledge which is implicitly held. 

5. Changing the focus or subject Participants may 
signal a change of. subject openly by saying 
sombthing like "I'd like to talk about. . or "I 
have a q'jestion." Or, a speaker may change 
the focus more subtly through a related example 
("that reminrl:: me. . .") or through moving from 
an objective ot logical perspective to an emo- 
tional one. 

6. Maintaining the group. To greater and lesser 
degrees, group participants help to maintain the 
"groupness" of the discussion by inviting com,- 
ments- from others, asking questions which help 
the group focus od the topic, keeping the central 
t£i5k out front ("we're supposed to. . ."). and 
recognizing others' comments verbally or with 
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nonverbal signals such as smiles, nods, laughter 
(when appropriate). At times, participants may 
ask permission of others to go on or to give 
nonverbal feedback. Many speakers use "OK," 
combined with a look at the person or persons 
addressed, liberally sprinkled through their 
comments. 

Sha>lng Meaning 

Group discussion participants can be observed 
using a variety of strategies to share meaning with 
others: 

1. Tying m'^anings together. Members of a group 
work together to construct a conversation that 
is cohesive. They create a text, that is. a series 
of meanings which are not random (Green & 
Wallat. 1981). Members of the group may refer 
to previously discussed points or stories they 
nQW'all share, use common images, and use 
conversational devices to signal their willingness 
to share in creating the discussion. 

2. Referring to authority. Group members refer to 
publicly known authority and to thos^ they have 
encountered through their own experiences. " 

3. Using examples. Speakers use brief examples 
from tl'.eir own life experiences or th6y refer to 
examples v^hich are public knowledge. 

4. Using words and phrases which have common 
meaning. Speakers use words such as "con- 
servative.'" "poverty," with the assumption that 
those would communicate meaning. It is impor- 
tant to ^point out that use of such labels can 
lead to miscommunication in groups; yet, this is 
one of the most commonly used devices. Group 
members sometimes find that certain words, as- 
sumed to have common meanings, have different 
meanings to different people. Others change 
meaning according to the context or the special 
training or experience a person has had in using 
it. Participants also use common metaphors to 
evoke shared cultural images that Illustrate 

>4 points. 

5. Using narrative. One of the most interesting 
strategies for sharing meaning is storytelling. 
This technique was observed in almost every 
interprofessional group session and appeared 
frequently throughout the sessions. As profes- 
sionals from different backgrounds struggled to- 
ward understanding, they often used extended 
narratives from their own experiences, Once sto- 
ries were shared, they became part of the group's 
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"repertoire'; and could be referred to in abbre- 
viated form as examples, Use of the narrative 
in "group conversation has been noted in re- 
search such as Tanneji's (1982) analysis of sto- 
ries, told at a Thanksgiving dinner. 



Discussions .1 and 2 illustrate some of the skills 
outlined above. In Discussion 1, although partici- 
pants obviously struggle and sometimes fail to make 
meaning clear, the discussion generally "works," 
In Discussion 2, there is little involvement. 
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blscu$sion 1 Setting: Theological students Tom, Phil, and Carolyn, each from different seminaries and religious 
groups and Mary, a graduate nursing student, are talking about poverty, The discussion grew out of several articles 
which all participants read and from analyses of codes of ethics published by various professional groups. For 
several minutes, they talk at an abstract or theoretic!:! level, each giving information gained from professional training 
or reading. 



f^ary: I think the two are really opposed when 
you. . .think about it. 

Tom: What . .re opposed? Capitalism and free enterprise? 

Mary: No, no. .Free enterprise and what we're saying. 
Tom: Oh, oh. Our goals. Oh, yes, well, the extreme, at 
least the theoretical opposition of points would be cap- 
italism and fvlarxism, OK? Uh, and uh, you know, ultimate 
socialist state. Our problem is that we know that for 
some reason or another capitalism fails to reach out to 
all.tAnd the other problem is that fs/larxisrn reaches out 
to all and then takes away the human dignity. OC? So, 
somehow we have O work this, weave this thing to- 
gether in a balance 



Gets the floor. * 
Signals opinion — "/ think, 
Questions to clarify. 
Refers to written materials. 
Clarifies earlier statement. / 
Signals understanding. Refers to former discussion of 
goals. Holds floor— "Oh, yes, well. . ." Refers to infor- 
mation from reading. 
Focuses discussion at theoretical level. 
Uses metaphors, "reach out," "weave." 

Looks around. 

Asks for confirmation of understanding by group-^-'OK?" 



Scon Phil turns the discussion to focus more on action than on *analysis and introduces the idea of personal 
responsibility. , 



Phil: We're gonna debate the economics and that, 
that's. . .1 believe what's the problem is. Professionals 
have a tendency to sit back and say "Well, what is it?" 
Well it's the structure. . .rather than getting down and 
doing something about it. Now. . .1 realize there are 
complex issue? involved, but 1 think this is professionals 
at work. We're gonna debate it up here (points to nead} 
and it's never gonna get better ihere. . .and the prob- 
lerr s not gonna be solved. 

Carolyn: It's because it doesn't touch us personally, f^y 
child is not starving. 

Tom: The point Is that you have to deal with the reason 
of It. If you give up on the fLj of the immense problem 
of distribution of wealth in tjoe world and you try to 
c jme out with a simplified realon which is usually the 
liberal dole business, OK? It does, may work in the short 
run but It could be disastrous in the long run. '■ 
Phil: That's right, but you know whai? You can be so 
caught up in the long run that you never get to the 
short run too. and that I believe to be the problem of 
the conservative element. 

Tom: But the logic Is there. You see it. I mean. uh. are 
you gonna fe^d your kid sugar all the time because in 
the short run It s pleasing to him? I moan 1 just don't. . . 
Phil: I'm not. ; .1 don't think that's a fair analysis of 
what I just said. 



Changes tone of discussion to more emotional and per- 
sonal. Signals opinion--"l believe. ." 
Recognizes others might disagree. 
Uses dramatic tone and gestures. 
Acts out argument. ^ 
Changes tone again with "now." 
Looks around at group; recognizes argument that mignt 
arise. 

Indicates metaphor non'verbafiy—"head" for intellectual. 
Extends Phil's remarks. Focuses with personal example. 

oets floor by indicating a response to Carolyn's remark. 

E0its bwn remarks and revises them. 

Attempts to refocus discussion at theoretical level. 

Uses commonly held label— "liberal." 

Asks for confirmation— "OK?" ^3, 

Gets floors signaling agreement, but immediately iiignals 

qualification — "but. . 

Uses metaphor— "long run. . ." 

Uses commonly held label—" conservative." Refocuses 

'discussion on personal level. 

Gets floor by signaling conflict. 

This time, uses analogy to make point. Uses question 

form to signal challenge. 

Interrupts in protesting tone. 



The speakers in this Interchangu come from different personal and work backgrounds. Carolyn had been a social 
worker before entering theological school: fvlary had been a nurse for many years: Tom had been a medic. They 
are in different institutions of higher education and have dlffeient philosophies. Each challenges the viev^'S of others, 
seeking mutual understanding on the issues discussed. JMy use logical arguments, examples, common labels, and 

metaphor. 

(continued on page 252) 
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(continued from page 251) 



At this point in the discussion, Carolyn uses the narrative. She Illustrates her points by recounting some of hor 
experiences working with an open shelter. Sentences appearing In quotations are spoken In 3 dramatic "role taking" 
tone as Qarolyn tells her story. In response, Tom begins a logical argument, then abandons it, taking up the 
rrarrativo style himself. 



Gets floor with "well," 

Begins to make a general statement, stops, begins again 
by telling a story. 



Spoken in role-taking tone with gestures. 



Changes from dramatic tones to narrative tone. 



Tone changes as she concludf**" 
statement. 



*ory and makes general 



Caiolyn: Well, look at what happens. . .I'll use some- 
thing I'm involved In, in trying to solve the problem of 
transients coming out even further in the suburbs. We 
have an open shelter and we have a lot of transients 
coming through. A per?.on shows up on the church 
doorstep saying, "I m hungry. I have nowhere to sleep." 
Instead of us saying "I need to reach out to you. Come 
home with me. I'll f©0i1 you. . ,put you up," we start 
reforrihg. 'lo the welfare council, the whatever coun- 
cil. . .fney oay, "Oh, I'm sorry. We can't giv^j you that 
■^funding. You don't have an address." So. we go to 
another council to get an address just to get the guy 
some food. And I'm thinking, "Hold It. What happened 
to the church saying, 'Come In. Let me give you some 
clothefj. Let me give you a warm place to sleep' , .We 
get so caught up In going through the proper clian- 
nels. . .and making sure this guy didn't take advantage 
of the church the night before. . . 
Tom: Urn, our problem started out as we recognized 
the basic problems In structure and I waS not trying to 
get away from that. Our structure, the problem [analyzes 
levels of structure]. We had 21 Haitians come by and 
there was no place for them -to stay. The city could 
not. , .It was a little town who couldn't afford to take 
care of a North Carolina problem. So, for the 'first time. 
It was decided, "Why don't we just open up our parish 
hall?" I mean, it doesn't take genius tp figure, that out 
but it was the first time in ten years that somebody had 
done it. You know? [He continues the story at some 
length.) 

In subsequent discussion, the group argues over the meaning of human survival and whether or not people need 
to steaHor survival. 

This group d'scussion covers a range of issues and members move easily from formal references to theory to 
purely personal narratives'; The issue of poverty and systemic riglcjity "is one they have studied; it is also'close to 
their persona! experiences ai?d interests. They have content \q offer and they want to share meaning; hence, their 
deep involvement and their willingness to continue the struggle through difficult communication situations. 



Gets floor by signaling intention to speak— "urn. . ." .. 

Refers to readings. Attempts to change focu$ to the- 
nretical one. Makes long statement, repeating ideas from 
readings. 

Then, changes focus to provide a long example from 

own experience. 

Uses role-taking tone of voice. 



SometOTOs, even though participants accept 
the assignment of extended discussion, there is a 
lack of cohesion. People do not seem to understand 
each other or to focus on the topic. The conver- 
sation may proceetj in an aimless way without any- 
one perceiving shared meaning'. There may ne 
hostility, boredom, or frustration; some participants 
may feel awkward or embarrassed by others' re- 
sponses to their commentti. Such problems can be 
traced to differences among group mtimbers ar^d. 
the way th(^y wm the topic, the rules of group 
conversation, or the world in general. 



In Discussion 2, a group which previously en- 
gaged in extended and focused discussion has some 
difficulty with the topic of nuclear war. Th^y corh 
tinue as assigned for the entire period, but they 
■ have real problems. First, several members of the 
group resist thoj discussion as "inappropriate" for 
professionals: second, there is wide disagreement 
among group members concerning a professional 
stance toward the topic; and third, many group 
members simply feet helpless and ignorant con- 
cerning the whole issue. The following augment of 
the 90-minute discussion lllustralGS the "off task" 
quality of the discussion. 
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Discussion 2, Setting: Janet, a dentifet and graduate studont; Leon, a law student; Mark, a medical student; David, 
• a college teacher; and, Carol and Jane, graduate nursing students, are shown a film about nuclear war and asked 
to discuss their professional roles and responsibilities relative to that issue. 



Janet: I am a dentist and I have a hard time imagining 
what I would do as a professional in this whole episode. 
Mark: Put in temporary fillings, 
(Laughter from the group.) 

Janet (seriously): I don't think they, would be too worried 
about their teeth at that point. 

•About 10 minutes later. 

Carol: Well, the etKical problem is whether we should 
try to influence our leaders as professionals, like the 
doctors with their. . . 

David: I assume it is. not just the leaders, 
Leon: Well, foreign policy, I mean this is a foreign policy 
issue, Isn't it? We are not planning to attack ourselves, 
so it's got to be somebody else. 
.Jylark: WeJL Cleveland they can have. 
(Laughter from the group.) 



Mu;h later — almos^at the end of the session. 

Mark; You might have a burn. . .you nUght have 4,000 
people with burns and only 10 burn beds. But that's 
the same issue we had last week, really. 
yLeon: At least we talked about it last week. 



Gets floor. 

Focuses discussion on her own profession. 

Changes tone of the discussion by responding to serious 

comment with humor. 

Ignores Mark 's attempt at humor by responding seriously 
to the remark. Group, however, has reiriforced and re- 
sponded to f^ark. 

Tries to focus discussion by defining the. problem. Gets 
floor— "well. . ." 

Gives example which is common knowleo^:^ of group 
members. 

Gets floor. States own understanding of previous remarks 
Gets floor, signaling intention to speak — "well, . 
Asks for confirmation — "isn't it?" 
Remediates own remarks ~ "t mean. 
Changes tone and blocks serious discussion by using 
humor. Group members, who have been leaning forward, 
' lean back, relaxing and' laughing. 



Remediates own remarks. 
Gives example. 

Refers to previous experience shared by the group. 
Changes topic of discussion: focuses on last week's 
class an0 compares it to this discussion. 
Shows awareness of quality of discussion. 
Changes focus with question, (humor). 
Changes subject again, extending the joke started by 
Carol. 

Changes subject again— back to fie class. Implies dis- 
satisfaction with discussion; remafk is considered hu- 
morous by group, 

■ The group remains at a light and superficial level throughout the relatively long discussion period. The 
communication seems to follow certain. rules which the group sustains. Whenever serious questions are raised, 
someone- in the group makes a joke or turns the discussion aside. While ttey co/i^tnue to talk about the assigned 
topic they do not feel productive at the end. At the same time, we can observe^hat they actually do collaborate. 
If only to keep the discussion "at arm's length" for the designated period. Contrasting this discussion with the 
earlier example of the discussion about poverty: we can see the powerful role of intention and purpose in creating 
the text of group discussion. ^ [ ^ 



Carol: Where's our theologian? 
Jane: He's the one who really has the issue here. It's 
his responsibility to make sure we say prayers and all. 
Leon: I'm glad it's almost 7:30. 



Promoting Discussion Goals 

Group discussion requires a complex range of 
language skills which participants must know how 
to use simultaneously as they interact. They must 
listen, talk, and select from a repertoire of strategies 
those which will be effective for the particular mo- 
ment. Even the language-sophisticated young 
professionals have difficulty in creating a discussion 
and keeping it going. We have all had the experience 
of "not doing well" in a discussion, of having dif- 
ficulty sharing meaning or making inappropriate 
comments, or of simply having trouble finding some- 
thing to say. If we as adults experience difficulty, 
we can expect that children will need many ex- 



periences if t!iey are to acquire skills needed for 
group discussion. 

We cannot take It for granted that' children will 
acquire those important skills without a deliberate 
attempt to develop them in school settings. Stu- 
dents need many opportunities for discussion with 
peers and with those older than themselves. They 
need to be deeply involved in discussing topics they 
know, and care about. At first, children may need 
structure for the discussion as well as the guidance 
of the teacher. Later, they may be able to manage 
their own discussions and even become more aware 
of them through process observation and feedback. 
As discussion becomes a normal, everyday school 
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activity, children will feel comfortable doing It and 
will Be ready to become aware of their own func- 
tioning in groups. They can try out different roles 
and leadership, positions and can learn to assess 
the appropriateness of their own responses and 
those of others. At all levels of education—kinder- 
garten throiigh college—the group discussion should 
be the expected language activity rather than, in 
Marland's(1977) terms, "linguistically alien" territory. 

Above all, school districts need to implement 
policies whicfi encourage and make possible the 
teaching of group discussion skills.- Instead of nar- 
■row definitions of "listening" and "speaking," we 
need to develop in children.those skills as they are 
actually practiced in the social world. 
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John Bates . I i 

Educational Policies that Support 
Language Oevelopment 

c ' ♦ 



The success and failure of school systems lies 
primarily in their ability to develop strong language 
capabilities in the children they serve. Traditionally 
"failures'* have been measured in terms of the 
numbers of children who are unable to negotiate 
meaning at school and, as a result, fall seriously 
behind or leave their studies. Those children "fail"; 
yet, viewed another way, systems fail children by 
not providing adequate opportunities and support 
for the development of language abilities, the first 
and essential step toward Success in^all areas. 

In the last decade it has become increasingly 
apparent that opportunities can be provided for the 
vast majority of children to experience success in 
schooUanguage programs. But the delivery of lan- 
guage prbgr^ms cannot be taken for granted. As 
teaching populations grow older, more experienced* 
and sometimes entrenched in their methods* it is 
important for systems to develop policies, delivery 
methods, and implementation procedures which are 
supportive of the development of effective class-- 
room practiced. 

This article suggests ten guidelines formulated 
to assiist policy decision •nakers in designing sys- 
tem-wide approache.s b creating language pro- 
grams. While of equal importance, they are listed 
in' a progression which represents the place in the 
educational hierarchy of the person who can best 
^lellver the policy the guideline represents. 

John Bates is superintendent of education for the Fron- 
tenac County School Board (Kingston, Ontario), He was 
formerly supervisory officer for the Curriculum Division of 
the Toronto Boarh of Education, 



GuSdeline 1. Work from a broacj general polity which 
has been written with an understanding of good 
language practice. 

Most states and provinces hdv^ developed 
sound policies with regard to language instruction ' 
in tLeir schools. For example, in Ontario, policies 
with regard to language state explicitly that by the 
end of ^he primary division (grades 1 to 3), the 
program should have provided the child with the 
opportunity to acquire a number of competencies, 
including (a) listening with sensitivity and discrimi- 
nation; articulating his or her own ideas, thoughts, 
and feelings with confidence .and lucidity; (b) ap- ^ 
predating the significance and functidf|||^f reading ' 
in his or her own life; and (c) expressing experi- 
ences, thoughts, arid feelings In vOriting with clarity 
and sensitivity. Provisions for the Junior division 
(grades 4-6) state that the program will have pro- 
vided, the child with the opportunity to develop 
Jiigher level competenctes, including ^(a) using read- 
ing as a source of information; (b) extending and 
consolidating listening skills, (c) developing an ap- 
preciation of' oral communication and literature, and 
(d) und( 'Standing that writing can^be used for many 
purposes and that purpose determines the form of 
writing and the kind of language used. ^ 

As a result of comprehensive policy statements 
similar to those outlined abova, classrooms In On- 
tario are changing. Children are being given op- 
portunities to complete tasks which are important 
to them as individuals. These include writing in 
Journals, oftpn sharing their entries with teachers 
who may become corresponderrts within their jour- 
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nals, and writing one anothr^r through scjhocl-es- 
tablisihed post offices. In both divisions -students 
''beqbme ac:*'veiy mvolvid in planning and reporting 
field trips. Much of tho recording in all ar^as of the 
curriculum is sludent pl^'"^ned and produced. Sci- 
ence lessons become the basis for student writing 
and science notes acquire a decidedly personal 
flavor. 

Language is taking its place as the cohesive 
element in the structure of classroom programs. In 
turn, children are toeing provided with opportunities 
to develop and practice their language abilities using 
daily living experipnpes within the classroom 

Accompanying t'hese policies are a set of broad 
guidelines designed \o provide support for teachers 
as they develop programs. Figure 1 provides ex- 
cerpts from these guidelines, which are entitled 
Education in the Primary and Junior Division (On- 
tario Ministry of Education. 1975a): 

The policies and guidelines suggest that the 
interactive processes of education should begin with 
an invitation to learn and then alternately involve 
exposures to new and not too distant horizons and 
' furt^jr invitations. Written with the development of 
rhiid;en as their foremost objective and the support 
ot educators as a strong secondary objective, they 
permit children to learn in different ways and teach- 
ers to teach in different ways. Rather then imposing 
knowledge at the expense of the well-being of the 
learner, they support the concept that teachor and- 
student must negotiate meaning if educational pro- 
grams are to be successful. 

Guideline 2. Provide support for the local devel- 
opment of language guideline^ v/hich recognize the 
abilities and needs of students in local schools. 

While broad guidelines provide parameters for 
instruction on a district-wide basis, schools should 
develop local guidelines for the following reasons: 
(a) educators who have developed guidelines have 
a feeling of ownership and are more likely to insure 
'their delivery; and (b) local guidelines can' accom- 
modate the varying needs of distinct communities 
of students. / 

Local guidelines provide a basis from which a 
sc^l philosophy and practice can develop. Through 
continual, sometimes incidental review of their prac- 
tices, teachers who are committed to a guideline 
begin to develop the ideas more fully. exi:end their 
personal knowledge of language instruction, and 
set down in revisions new ideas as a result of their 
practice and deliberation. 

J Lopal staffs often need help in developing their 
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The general aims ... of the program are to enable 
children to have access to as many vf\eans of com- 
munication as possible, to help them extend/and 
refine their communication skills. . .and to encour- 
age them as they begin to find their particular style 
of .communication and as they interact with their 
world and interpret it to themselves and others. 
Some cdmponents of those alms are to help the 
child: 

• achieve the skill of expressing personal experi- 
ences both linguistically and mathematically; 

• establish and retain a functional literacy, that is, 
to^ enable him or her to understand and interpret 
essential information from Signs, messages, boote, 
&nd instructions; to compare points of view; to 
take a critical attitude towards advertising and 
propaganda; to understand graphic and numerical 
material in books, magazines- and newspapers; 

• read and enjby books, periodicals, plays, and 
poetry, and Appreciate good writing; 

• develop and exercise his or her imagination through 
a range of* vicarious experiences 

The ability to use words well and to express onesiBlf 
with sensitivity, clarity, and conciseness in writing 
is an achievement that, onCe developed, will be of 
lifelong value. To achieve this fluency, children must 
have something real and personal to write about'. . 
a wealth of language with which to express their 
Ideas, and the opportunity and time to write. Writing 
can be used to Inform people, to explain, to de- 
scribe, to narrate, to give voice to imagination and ; 
fantasy, to persuade. 1o argue, to express feelings. / 
and to generate" response. The purpose should 
determine the form of writing and the kirad of la^- 

*/" guage used. . . . " 

The sources of personal writing are the child's 

" store of observations, feelings, impressions, and 
imaginings, which can be enriched by a variety of 
experiences and activities. . . . Exp6riencesr-and 
therefore the writing— g^in depth when the teacher 
helps children to explore ihem more intensely, tc 
. feel what they touch, to listen to what they hear, 
to observe what they look at. The teacher's com- 
mentary in this process provides the language that 
the children^ will require to convey their ideas ^6- 
curately and precisely. y ' j 



Figure 1. Excerpts from Ontario's guidelines for 
language prpgrams. 



own language policies. In the Toronto Board of 
Education document, A Guideline for a School Lan- 
guage Policy (1983), basic principles ot language 
instruction are set out and guidance is provided for 
staffs who wish to develop such policies. The effort 
is rewarding not on^ for students but for staff, 
since such policies p^ovidQ a base for the devel- 
,.pment of concurrent proarammi'^g and related 
planning for all staff members. 
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Guideline 3. Designs formal plan of implementation 
'"^which emphasizes the place of language in the 
. curriculum, and allows for regular review. 

Moving a sclTool system toward the consoli- 
dation of any type of organized plan for curriculum 
implementation is an awesome task. The diversity 
of subject areas to be covered, the range of de- 
velopment of students and teachers, and the variety 
of methodologies available are only thre^ of the 
' components affecting the adoption of a coordinated 
plan. A clear concise plan oJ implementation allows 
educators to schedule and distribute resources ef- 
fectively and insure that the new policies are given 
proper attention. > . ' , . 

The main focus of such a plan must be the 
language curriculum. In the case of the Toronto 
Curriculum Implementation Plan (Ru*'3dge ot al., 
1982), "Language Across the Curriculum" is high- 
lighted in year one and other subject areas are 
linked to it as the plan progresses. Four of the 
major focuses^ of the plan are: 
\ designation of areas of curriculum to be consid- 
/ ered by school staffs on an annual basis— lan- 
guage is included as* a designated subject each 
year 

2. flexibility to allow staffs to develop at a rate 
/commensurate with^ the skilis and abilities of 

individual staff members 

3. provision for annual and long-term planning by 
staff, community, and principal 

4. recognition that implementation of curriculum is 
' an ongoing process and ,that implementation 

plans should be reviewed anct^Veconstructed reg: 
ularly (in this cas^ reviewed annually and re- 
constructed every three years) 
Such a plan prok/ides ample opportunity ^or^ 
officials and supervis(bry staff to designate direc- 
tions and areas of emphasis; at the same time, 
Hocal staffs have an. opportunity to decide how to 
• |nplement given aspects of the curriculum and when 
t(S4ake advantage ofl available resources. By in- 
cluding language each'year, the plan underlines the 
importance of language across the curriculum. F ch 
year, as language andpther areas of the curriculum 
£ire emphasized, the do-rolation between language 
and those other areas becomes part of the imple- 
mentation agenda. 



Guideline 4, Provide 
teaching practice 
ing, challenging, and 

Pre^^ervice educat 
teachers with only a 



ir formation for teachers about 
which is valuable, non-threaten- 
compatible with their needs. 
on has traditionally provided 
cdrsory look at teaching prac- 



tices. Without the opportunity to investigate and 
fully develop good teaching methods, many teach- 
ers have floundered in . their Individual efforts to 
develop systems ot learning In their classrooms. 
The effective learning environment for teachers re- 
quires opportunities for teachers: - 

• to have access to information about successful 
practices and sound theory either through ex- 
posure to knowledgeable lecturers or the avail- 
ability of books and other materials which explicitly 
describe practice and the theories upon which it 
is based; 

• to interact with their teaching peers to further 
refine their ideas for practice; 

• to attempt .methods in their own classrooms with, 
I the knowledge that they will be able to discuss^ 

. their successes and failures with resource people 
at a later date; and 

• to design, implement, and report on experimental 
programs in concert with their peers. 

Through the activities described, teachers "nego- 
tiate meaning" to develop programs which in turn 
help their students to "negotiate meanihg." ' 

Guideline 5. Develop schools where teachers can , 
practice with the assurance that their peersjare 
" cdm'mitted to specific educational ^ ^xtia^ ik lan- 
guage and^^the idea that all their students can learn 
from those practices. 

As students move through the school system 
tf\ey are usually exposed to practices which differ 
widely ?roni grade .to grade, fiven if the various 
practices they encounter are good, and they are 
not always, students do not generally recognize a 
continuum of practice Unless a concentrated effort 
is made by staff to emphasize the continuum by 
developing consistent practices throughout the 
grades. , 

This consistency is accomplished through strong 
educational leadership at the local level. Individual 
principals can gather staff who at'e cotaoiitted to 
t the educational ideals relaled to progr^rhing and 
population. \This process can be aided by board 
mandate which facilitates the hiring of staff. 

The Toronto Board of Education has developed 

a'ddresses the need for, a strong commitment on 
the part of all staff to develop and implement lan- 
guage curricula through a shared decision-making 
process. Teacheri. in Toronto's project schools 
spend extra time talking to parents, taking jiart in 
ins'-vice activities, and making decisions wt/ich af- 
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feet their own lives and theJives of their students. 
They understand that- relationships between phil- 
osophical viewpoints, theoretical ideas, and class- 
room practices must be explored to establish the 
best possible practices relating to language devel- 
opment. By working in project schools, teachers 
have the opportunity tp develop good practices and 
to see the long-term results of their efforts. 

Guideline 6/ Provide opportunities for teachers to 
work side by side Ih leaders in the field of /Ifh- 
guage learning. 

An effort is made in the^ Toronto syptem tp 
provide small group experiences and on^*to-one 
experiences with visiting educators knowlejdgeabTe 
in theic, fields. For example, for the^past foqr years 
James Britton has visited Toronto's project Schools 
for three weeks each autumn. Spending three days 
in each school, he has had an opportunity to talk 
to individbalB, small groups, and school t>taffs about 
what theiy ^re doing. Britton (1982) writes: 

I think vj/^ are, perhaps for the first time, ready 
to adn!»jt;4hat what the teacher can't do in 
the clakfrdpm can't be achieved by any othei 
means. . .1 do not rtiean that nobody else 
HfiatTeYs, nobody else^can help. .\ .There are 
great opportunities ibr people like me— in 
professional development, initial and in-serv-^ . 
ice training, whatever you call it-^provided 
we s^e ourNu^le as helping them to theorize 
from'^their owri^xperience, and build their bwn 
ratlQTiale and their, oWn body of convictions. 
For it is when they are actively theorizing from 
their own expehence that they can,^ selec- 
tively, take and use other people's experi- 
ences and other people's theories. 

The interaction Britton describes can be achieved 
in part by providing opportunities for teachers to 
be exposed, even for a short while, to theorists 
and thinkers whp can be supportive of them. 

The process that has resulted from these visits 
is truly ifitet active. The theorists have learned, the 
educators have learned and become more confi- 
dent, and a core of teachers who are willing to 
explore concepts has been developed. 

Guideline 7. Encourage practices which allow stu- 
dents and teachers to demonstrate th&ir language 
abilities. . ' 

Several years- ago a group of energetic teachers 
in the Toronto system began to develop a system- 
wide newspaper written and designed by students. 
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Now distributed regularly but not often, it contains 
.submissions from many psirts of the city. Students » 
and teachers effectively develop new ideas about 
writing and -writing programs as they read each 
issue. The notion of audience is -expanded and 
students and teachers are encouraged through the • 
publication not only to submit wi;itings but also to 
develop their own formats for audiences. 

Teachers have not traditionally had an oppor- 
tunity to write as part of their described work.- 
Recently, several teachers have elected to write 
reports on special projects in which they hav^^ ho^n 
involved My observation has been that tf^auhers 
find writing difficult at first, but after ttiey have ' 
persevered, -they- find- their efforts rewarding. They • 
also learn about the plight of the writer by writing, 

Guideline 8, Create forums so that educators and 
parents can freely discuss thpir views and experi- • 
ences which relate to language learning. 

Each principal in Toronto is required to holo a 
meeting in the school to discuoG the language pol- 
icies of the board. As part of that effort, , a folder 
of booklets entiled Teaching Language in the To- 
ronto Schools (Toronto Board of Education, 1982) 
is distributed and discuissed. Written in a conver- 
sational style, tlie booklets h'lve boen translated 
into the major languages spoken by parents of 
children in the schoolswGr^ek, Cantonese, Italian,, 
etc. ^ ' 

The intention of these booklets is to provide a 
quick overview of polioy and ;jractice a? it pertains 
to English language teaching in the schools. It is 
hoped that the booklets will be used as a basis for 
..discussion of programs by teachers and parents 
when they meet in large groups, for parent inter- 
views, during home visits, and on other occasions.* 
The following excerpt from the elementary booklet 
is provided to help parents understand the impor- 
tance of a wide variety of experiences in beginning 

■ reading: 

The most important factor is the preparation 
... for reading. Cfiildren are given real ex- 
periences, sometimes in the form of field trips, 
or drama; or discussion. They are provided 
with many examples of "book language" by 

uoii I oau lu, ou It lai ii tc? tai iv^uuv^o ui tt ii 

is not unf:amiliar to them. They are encour- 
aged to relate what they read about [to) their 
own*' lives. The classroom provides a wide 
variety of print material ... at different reading 
levels and from a vahety of cultures. Many 
displays of children's own whling are made.. 

■ /■ 
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' dig books" which a whole class can read 
together may be read ^^o that the children can 
both hear and see the words together. Or 
children may dictate their own stones to the 
teacher and then "read" them, once again 
helping them to "read'Vtheir own words writ- 
ten down. Children are encouraged to collect 
individual words and phrases which they learn 
to recognize, including signs in the environ- 
ment, and which they can use in their own 
writing. They use easy-to-read books and 
basal readers which usually contain many rep- 
etitions so that the children can remember 
.the words and associate them with the print. 

Whatever techniques the teacher em- 
ploys, the focus is always on meaning and 
enjoyment; practice in the other skills of read- 
ing, such as phonics, word-attack skills, and 
word analysis, is never allowed to take prec- 
edence over meaning and pleasure. 

Children's' attitudes toward school are devel- 
oped as often at the supper table as they are in 
classrooms. Teachers and parents must develop 
forums in which parents are comfortable; educators 
must also develop a repertoire of strategies about 
language learning for communicating to parents. ' 

Guideline 9. Develop non-threatening methods of 
program and personnel appraisal. 

As policies and practice change, ;responsible 
educators in supervisory positions must remain con- 
stantly aware of the pr^ ^ices of individual teachers 
and inform those tea 3 of changing practices. 
Regular performanpe reviews for all educators in a 
system should provide opportunities for; 

• negotiation of goals 

• observation of classroom practices 

• conferencing which cehters on policy and practice 

• summative evaluation , 

• suggested directions which focus on classroom 
practice and support 

Such reviews are successful if they emphasize as- 
sisting and supporting personnel in their growth 
and development. In addition, it is helpful to focus 
on implementing programs and achieving program 
goals. 

An excellent means of improving practice with- 
out evaluating teachers is the" classroom appraisal 
approach, which involves groups of educators in 
observational tasks and discussions leading toward 
program changes based upon skills and abilities of 
students. In the Appraisal for Better Curriculum 



program in Toronto, teams are formed in individual 
schools, including classroom teachers, the principal, 
a resource teacher or consultant, and a psycho- 
educational consultant. The teams select tests and 
observational \oc\z to observe children at specific 
points in their school careers. At this time appraisals 
are carried out in junior kindergarten, and grades 
one and four. Experimental programs have begun 
in the seventh grade. By using resources at their 
disposal team members suggest classroom prac- 
tices which will help specific groups of students. 
The teacher, who has helped develop these prac- 
tices, implements them and periodically returns to 
the team to report on their effectiveness and to 
develop new ideas. The result of the program is 
improved classroom practice and efficient involve- 
ment of more classroom educators in supportive 
roles. 

Not all ^'appraisal programs should center on 
the classroom, the teacher, or the local adminis.- 
trator. Systemsr; particularly large systems, should 
depend on outside reviewers to provide a "snap- 
shot" of what is happening in schools in the context 
of what should or is thought to be happening. The 
Province of Ontario provides personnel to systems 
on a regular basis who, as a team, visit staffs to 
gather their views on what is happening in areas 
like language curriculum delivery. As well, the team 
visits classrooms to verify what they have been 
told. The end product of such reviews is a state- 
ment to the local board of education, which usually^ 
results in new practices being developed or old 
ones being revamped. 

Guideline 10, Invite the exploration and discussion 
of various schools of thought regarding language 
learning but encourage an emphasis on one of 
these, 

Teachers need to know about the philosophies 
behind their practices. In the years following the 
Second World War growth was so quick that teach- 
ers, almdst through necessity, were thrust unpre- 
pared into classrooms. Very little time was spent 
helping educators to understand why they were 
doing what they were doing. 

In the past two decades, educators have had 
opportunities to explore more fully philosophies of 
education. Developmentalists, behaviorists. human- 
ists, and practical educators have bombarded 
teachers with their Ideas of the best ways to teach. 
If teachers are to be supported in their classroom 
practices they must be provided with ample time 
to explore with one another the fundamental schools 
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of thought in the content of their own learnings. 
By testing and adjusting various theories and dis- 
covering how these can be used to improve their 
own understandings and practices, teachers 
strengthen their classroom practices and tailor pro- 
grams whicn are best for their children. The "ne- 
gotiation of meaning" that we seek for children in 
classrooms ic best achieved when teachers are 
allowed to thnve on the investigation of the "whys" 
of their actipns. ^ 

In Closing ^ 

The guidelines presented here are by no means 
inclusive of. all of those which work. As a set they 
suggest the involvement of teachers, students, par- 
ents, administrators, and theorists in situations which 
provide opportunities for dialogue about individual 
communities and classrooms. Itjs not insignificant 



that the same .principles of interaction are as ini- 
portant when considering "negotiation of meaning" 
within a system as they are for classrooms. 
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Of Change and Continuity 



As indicated by the announcement of the appointment of new 
editors for r/P(see "Contents" page), this issue marks a new stage 
.in the life of Theory Into practice. After 10 years as editor and 18 
years of association with the journai, Charles M, Galloway is leaving 
the editorship to devote full time to his duties as chairperson of 
The OSU Colleao of Education's unit on 'Educational Policy and 
Leadership. Also retii;ing as, associate editors are James' Kerber 
(continuing as professor of educational theory and practice) and 
Lonnie Wagstaff (now serving as associate superintendent of Fort 
Worth Public Schools). 

The new editorial staff affirms the continuing goals of TIP as ^ 
set forth by the previous leadership: "To stage a forum for the 
creation of an educational literature and authorship which represents 
the highest quality and excellence in a field of inquiry. . . ' and "to 
advance professional inquiry and to promote positive changes in 
educational practice." While the new editorial staff will bring its own 
unique perspectives and abilities to the journal, we are committed 
to maintaining the level of excellence set by the previous editors. 
TIPS thematic format, which has served our readers well, will be 
retained, In addition, we will strive to bring to every issue a fresh 
perspective and a continuing effort toward ever higher starwiards of 

6XC6H6nC6 

Charles Galloway's pride in every issue has been such that he 
liked to speak of it as "giving birth," With his staff, he conceived 
and gave birth to a host of extremely well-regarded as well as 
several award-winning issues. The high standards held by Chuck. 
Jim and Lonnie,? ^nd their devotion to TIP and its mission, have 
been unflagging and contagious, We thank them for their outstanding 
contnbution to the field of education, and wish them well in their 
new endeavors. 

The- TIP Editorial Staff 
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